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Now Ready. LORD TENNYSON’S New Book. 


THE FORESTERS: Robin Hood and Maid Marian. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
of his works in 8 volumes. 
“Lord Tennyson has touched the myth and tradition of Robin Hood with the magic wand of his genius, and 
made them glow with the fire and semblance of reality.” —New York Sun. 
“ Character, poetry, philosophy, humor, and suggestion it contains. It aims only to create and sustain a 
pleased condition ; and that aim it has accomplished. It depicts a central character in action, and it tells a repre- 


sentative love story—a story in which the oppressive persecutor of impoverished age is foiled and discomfited, in 
which days of danger end at last in days of blissful peace." —New York Tribune. 


16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Uniform with the library edition 


Ready April 8th. A New Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD. Cloth, $1.00. 


THE THREE FATES. A Story of New York Life. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ The Witch of Prague,” ete. 


GRANIA: the Story of an Island. 


By Hon. Emity LAwigss, author of ‘‘ Hur- 
rish,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Third Editionof Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD'S New 
Novel, 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID 
GRIEVE. 


By Mrs. HuMPHRY WARD, author of ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Also Library Edition, 2 vols., $3.00. 


12mo, Cloth, $1,00. 


DENZIL QUARRIER. 
By GEORGE GISSING, author of ‘‘The Nether 
World,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

A New Volume by HENRY FAMES.? 
THE LESSON OF THE MASTER, 
And Other Stories. By HENRY JAMES, author 

of ‘‘ The Europeans,’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 








A New Edition with all the original illustrations, $1.00. 
THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK 
CR, 


By CHARLES DICKENS. ‘A reprint from new plates of the first Edition, with all the original 
illustrations, and an introduction, Biographical and Bibliographical, by Charles Dickens, 
the Younger. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


#*¢ The most popular of Charles Dickens’ novels will follow in monthly volumes uniform with the above. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM WINTER. 
SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. 


New Edition, cloth, 18mo, 75 cents. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


“ The book is seg reading. . . . It isade- ‘Much that is bright and best in our literature is 
licious view of England which this poet takes. It is | brought once more to our dulled memoies. Indeed, we 
indeed the noble, hospitable, merry, romance-haunted | know of but few volumes containing se much of obser- 
England of our fathers—the England which we know of | vation, kindly comment, philosophy, and artistic weight 
in song and story.”—Scribner’s Monthly. as this unpretentious little book.” —Chicago Herald. 


New Uniform Edition of Works of Dr. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


ISLAND LIFE": 


Or, The Phenomena and Causes of Insular Faunas and Floras. 
attempted Solution of the Problem of Geological Climates. 
LL.D., F.L.S., author of ‘‘ Darwinism,” etc. 
cheaper edition. 





Including Revision and 
By ALFRED RussEL WALLACE. 


With illustrations and maps. New and 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


A GUIDE TO ELECTRIC LIGHT- | THE STORY OF THE HILLS. 
ING. 


A Popular account of Mountains and How 
they are Made. By Rev. H. N. Hutcui- 
SON, author of ‘‘ Autobiography of the 
Earth.” With numerous illustrations, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

A New Volume of Essays by the late E. A. FREEMAN. 8vo, $3.50. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. sf 
By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. Fourth Series. 8vo, $3.50. 
New Book by Professor MAHAFFY, 
THE PROBLEMS OF GREEK 
HISTORY. 


J. P. MAHAFFY, Fellow and Professor 

Ancient History in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and Honorary Fellow of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


For Householders and Amateurs. By S, R. 
NE, author of ‘‘ Electrical-Instrument 
Making,’’ ‘‘Electromotors,” ‘‘ Electric 
Bells,” etc. With many illustrations. Price, 
75 cents. 


New and Cheaper, Edition | '12mo, $1.00. 
AN AUTHOR’S LOVE. 
Being the unpublished Letters of PROSPER 


MERIMEE’S “Inconnue.” 12mo, $1.00, 








The Remains of 
Rome. 


By J. Henry MIDDLETON, with 200 illustra- 
tions. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.00 net. 


““The present work is a revised and greatly en- 
larged version of the former one-volume books en- 
titled Ancient Rome in 4885 and in 1888. A great part 

been rewritten, accounts of the recent discov- 
eries have been added, and a large number of new 
illustrations have been introduced.”’—A uthor’s Pref- 
ace. 


A new book by Prof. Alfred Marshail. 


Ancient 


12m0, $1.00. 


Elements of Economics of In- 
dustry. 


Being the first volume of Elements of Eco- 
nomics by ALFRED MARSHALL, Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Cam- 
bridge, sometime Fellow of Balliol College- 
Oxford. 416 pages, 12mo, $1.00. 


The Song of Dermot and the 
Earl. 


An Old French Poem from the Carew Manu- 
script No. 596 in the Archiepiscopal Library 
at Lambeth Palace. Edited with literal 
translation and notes, a facsimile and a map, 

- by GODDARD HENRY ORPEN, late scholar of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $2.00. 


A History of Epidemics in 
Britain. 

From A.D. 664 to the extinction of Plague, 
1666, by Charles Creighton, M.A., M.D., 
8vo, $4.50. 

New Volume of the * Plays and Fragments.” 
Sophocles Trachiniz. 


With Critical Notes, Commentary, and Trans- 
lation in English Prose. By R. C. JEsB, 
LL.D. 8vo, cloth, $3.25. 


Now Ready. 12mo, Cloth, $2.10. 
The Deeds of Beowulf. 


An English Epic of the Eighth Century. 
Done into Modern Prose, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by JoHN EARLE, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of 
Oxford. 12mo, cloth, $2.10. e 


A Primer of the Gothic Lan- 


guage. 

With Grammar Notes and Glossary. By 
JosepH WriGHT, Ph.D., Deputy Professor 
of Comparative Philology in the University 
of Oxford. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Just Published. With Portrait. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 


The Life and Works of John 
Arbuthnot, M.D. 


Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 
By GEORGE A. AITKEN. With Portrait. 
8vo, $4.00. 


“A scholarly book, executed with much diligence 
and judgment.” — Times. 
Natural Science. 


A New Monthly Review of Scientific P 


No. 1, Vol. 1, March, 1892. Price 25 cents. 
Annual Subscription, $3.00. 


*,* Purchasers of books are invited to apply for Macmillan & Co.'s New Catalogue of books by American authors, which will be mailed free 


to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 





112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Literature 
Essays of Spencer and Tyndall * 

AM AUTHOR who ‘takes all knowledge as his province,’ 
and whose capacity and industry justify this ambition, is 
pretty sure, as in the cases of Aristotle and Bacon, Goethe 
and Comte—to whom might be added the wise King of Is- 
rael, of whose writings unfortunately only fragments have 
come down to us,—to make a powerful impression on his 
contemporaries, and at a later day to become the object of 
a sort of cult among his disciples and admirers, This posi- 
tion has already been partially attained by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer even in his lifetime; and it well warrants the col- 
lection of the miscellaneous compositions by which, during 
a career of more than forty years, he has supplemented, ex- 
plained, and in some sort lightened the graver mass of his 
larger treatises. The earliest of these compositions, an ar- 
ticle on ‘ Use and Beauty,’ was first published i in The Leader 
of January 3, 1852; the next, on ‘The Development Hy- 
pothesis,’ appeared in the same journal in the following 
March, and, as the author observes, ‘ struck the keynote of 
all that was to follow.’ This essay preceded by seven years 
Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species,’ which was published in 1859. 
The great natural philosopher was thus anticipated in his 
main conclusion by the cosmic philosopher, who was 
eleven years his junior, Spencer having been born in April, 
1820, and Darwin in February, 1809. We are not to forget, 
however, that the evolution hypothesis was in fact, as an 
hypothesis, centuries older than either Spencer or Darwin, 
just as the geocentric theory wascenturies older, as a theory, 
than Copernicus or Galileo. By the common consent of 
mankind, not he who suggests a theory or an invention, but 
he who by demonstration compels its adoption, is honored 
as its true author. 


Mr. Spencer’s great reputation is based not merely on a 


far wider range in the application of this general principle, 
but on studies in a variety of branches which are not di- 
rectly included in its compass. The present collection (1) 
comprises the well-known essays on The Philosophy of 
Style,’ ‘The Morals of Trade,’ ‘Representative Govern- 
ment,’ ‘The Valuation of Evidence,’ ‘Prison Ethics’ and 
many others which students of all opinions have found use- 
ful; and among the latest additions is the most powerful 
attack that has yet been made on the principles of socialism, 
an attack, or rather a convincing exposure, which appeared 
in 1891, under the expressive title} of ‘From Freedom to 
Bondage.’ 

Of course, there is much in these volumes to which ex- 
ceptions may be, and indeed have been, taken by persons 
of the most liberal and philosophic sentiments. In fact, a 
considerable portion of the collection is taken up by replies 
to criticisms, proceeding from such eminent authorities as 
Principal Caird, Dean Mansel, Dr. S. H. Hodgson, Professors 
Max Miller, Tait and Green, S ir William Thomson, Mr. H. 
Sidgwick, and other writers hardly less noted. The con- 
clusion seems to be that in IR with such problems as 
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those to which Mr. Spencer's writings are chiefly devoted, 

it is difficult for the ablest reasoners to understand one 
another’s meaning, and often not easy to make the precise 
limitations of their own arguments plain to themselves. 

With the lighter topics, to which the miscellaneous essays 
are mostly devoted, there is no such difficulty. Here the 
reasonings are usually clear, and will be readily accepted, 

if the premises can be granted. This, however, is not al- 
ways the case. Thus Mr. Spencer’s essay on “Manners and 
Fashion ’ is based mainly on the notion that all uncivilized 
peoples are alike in disposition and morals. The ‘ aboriginal 
man,’ we are told, has for his distinguishing traits an un- 
limited selfishness, a love of inflicting pain, and an always 
active bloodthirstiness. In point of fact, however, those 
who have had opportunities of studying uncivilized races 
are aware that the differences of character among them are 
not less wide, and perhaps even wider, than those which 
exist among civilized communities. Many voyagers in the 
Pacific have noted the striking contrast between the ferocious 
Feejeeans and the mild-tempered Caroline Islanders. In 
British Columbia, the earliest observers found an equally 
striking difference between the fierce and treacherous Noot- 
kans of the coast and the always friendly and honest Koo- 
tenays of the interior. In the same essay, when Mr. Spencer 
strays into the unaccustomed, field of etymology, he some- 
times comes as sadly to grief as did Plato himself in the like 
circumstances, and with far less excuse. Relying on the 
obsolete ‘ Diversions’ of Horne Tooke, he makes ‘lord’ 
(the Anglo- Saxon, A/aford, or loaf-ward, 7. ¢., bread- -keeper) 
signify * the high-born, or possibly the heaven- born,’ and 
‘lady’ (the Anglo-Saxon hlafdige, bread- maker) ‘the ex- 
alted.’ These, however, are minor blethishes, and merely 
illustrate the truth that the most indef atigable of students can- 
not nowadays keep abreast of the progress of all sciences. In 
general, the readers of these essays, as of the other works 
of Mr. Spencer, will admire the wide grasp of knowledge 
and the great force of reasoning, directed throughout to 
lofty if not always attainable ends. 

In one respect the collection which Prof. Tyndall mod- 
estly styles ‘ Fragments ’ (2) presents a curious contrast to 
the compositions of Mr. Spencer. The essays of the latter 
are sternly impersonal. Whether they date apparently from 
England or, as in the case of two of the latest and best of 
them, from America, the author keeps himself entirely out 
of view. He is to his readers simply a ‘ wandering voice,’ 
and no more. But Prof. Tyndall is agreeably accessible 
and frankly egotistical. He recognizes the liking of most 
readers for some knowledge of the habits, life-experiences, 
and surroundings of eminent persons, particularly those who 
have given them intellectual pleasure, and he good-naturedly 
caters to this liking, becoming not merely his own Boswell, 
but that of some of his notable friends. There is a pleasant 
account of his early life and struggles, his experiences as a 
railway surveyor and a student in a German University, his 
life in the Swiss Alps, where he has built himself a chalet, 
and in a ‘hut’ which. he has erected in England on the 
heather above Portsmouth, where he and his wife have 
studied rainbow effects together. His ‘Recollections of 
Carlyle’ have the same personal charm ; and so have, to a 
large extent, his biographical sketches of his friend, Louis , 
Pasteur, and of his famous predecessors in the Royal Insti- 
tution, Count Rumford and Thomas Youn g- There is plenty 
of science, and occasionally of deep science, but there is 
nothing which need deter any reader of ordinarily good 
education and discernment. The volume, as a whole, is a 
most attractive contribution to the better class of literature. 

American readers of both Spencer and Tyndall will have 
to pass, with an indulgent smile, the’ excited passages in 
which the authors take, or rather make, occasion (apropos 
de bottes) to express their horror of the efforts which certain 
English Liberal statesmen are making to establish local self- 
government in Ireland. These passages must be ranked 
with those ‘ follies of the wise,’ which are apt to be displayed 
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when the wise allow their minds to be warped by the politics - 


of the day. 


Keene’s ‘' Literature of France” * 

HisToRIES OF FRENCH LITERATURE are too scarce in 
English for us not to welcome every successive attempt to 
interpret the subject. Of all the great races sprung from 
the Roman, the French is the most forceful, artistic, pro- 
ductive, complex ; its civilization is the most uninterrupt- 
edly developed, its literature the most organically and har- 
moniously evolved. France was so happily situated that it 
breathed both Atlantic and Mediterranean air ; it stretched 
into Germany ; it impinged on the Alps; it had its own cen- 
tral regions of calm and sunshine. All climes and cultures 
combined to form its fortunate soil, and the vivid substratum 
of Celtic blood that lay at the heart of the nation was like 
the light calcareous soil in which its grapes grow red, giv- 
ing sparkle, potency, color and perfume to the product. 
Roman life built on Celtic environment enriched by Frank- 
ish grafts and English contentions evoked a type more dis- 
tinct than any other of the great Mediterranean races ex- 
cept the Greek, which the French type most resembles. 
Its extraordinarily orderly and logical advance from the 
start can be studied in a series of literary monuments, un- 
rivalled in number, richness and distinction ; and this is 
true of its fine art no less than cf its poetry, prose and 
drama. 

In English we have hitherto had but scant opportunities 
of studying the brain and thought of France philsophically. 
Manuals there are—and manuals more suggestive, to be 
sure, of ‘manual’ than of intellectual toil in their compila- 
tion and perusal. Saintsbury is minute and tedious, in- 
teresting in spots, full of prodigious endeavor to be exact 
and fair, but not always successful in it; and the Primer 
extracted from the larger work is only its miniature painted 
in faded water-colors. Van Laun is copious and diffuse. 
Warren and Hutson are strings of dates that rattle like 
strings of dried beans in the wind : desiccated rosaries of 
names and figures impossible to remember in their multitu- 
dinousness, There was ample occasion, therefore, for a new 
and portable work on French literature which should deal, 
not with its innumerable details, its jots and tittles, its specks 
and motes, but with its large and luminous masses, its gen- 
eral principles and periods, its broad extent and great 
cartoon-like outlines. Of such a work, especially for younger 
people, there is instant and crying need. Mr. Keene’s 
University Extension Manual does not precisely meet this 
need, but it comes nearer to it than any book we know. Of 
course the best way to attack French literature is to read 
Ste.-Beuve’s thirty or forty volumes of delightful ‘ Lundis,’ 
along with the originals they discuss and analyze so incom- 
parably. The next best thing to do is to take up a brief, 
well-written compendium like the one before us, and grasp 
the main currents and tendencies of the whole as mapped 
out by an expert. In about two hundred small pages our 
author has compressed everything that it is important to 
know in a first draft of the subject. There are only nine 
chapters, and these mark out in sweeping curves and lines 
the canvas as it is prepared for minute detail afterwards. 
Infancy, birth, growth, adolescence, the age of glory in 
poetry and prose, the age of reason, the age of nature, and 
the sources of French-literary art in verse and fiction are 
topics the discussion of which fills many a pigeon-hole in 
Mr. Keene’s book with suggestive and thoughtful criticism. 
The discussions are now and then a little abstract, a trifle 
transcendental, a little airy and imaginative for a manual, 
which should be vividly concrete in its presentations ; but 
they run on with clearness, without affectation, lucid if 
not sparkling, flowing if not eloquent. Quotation (in. the 
original) is plentifully dealt in for so small a book, while 
such French critics as La Harpe are liberally drawn on for 
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supporting testimony of excellence. On the whole, this 


book is an admirable introduction—a graceful Propylea— 
to the glorious Parthenon that stands behind it. 
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‘‘English Pen Artists of To-day” * 

Mr. CHar.es G. Harper is of the same opinion as Mr. 
Pennell as to the superiority of the pen-drawing of the 
present day over all other pen-drawing, past or to come. 
This, owing to the cheap photographic processes of engrav- 
ing and modern improvements in printing, is the Golden 
Age of the art. But, while he agrees with Mr. Pennell, so 
far, he entirely disagrees with him as to the position a 
American artists. He admits their great influence on rising 
British talent, but gives them no credit for originality. They 
are technicians merely, and their technique is copied from 
Vierge, Fortuny, Rico, Menzel and Casanova. English ar- 
tists who follow them are, then, only following Continental 
traditions at second-hand. All he will allow to the Ameri- 
cans is an exaggerated cleverness, and this is more than 
counterbalanced by their vulgar self-consciousness and self- 
assertion. 

Without denying that there is some truth in this charge, 
let us see-what Mr. Harper has found of original in such 
English work as is wholly uninfluenced by Continental or 
American artists. Aside from caricaturists like Du Maurier, 
Keene and Sambourne, whose day, unfortunately, is nearly 
over, the most distinctively English-looking work—the work 
that would at once be picked out as different in aims and 
methods from either Continental or American pen-draughts- 
manship—is that of the group which Mr. Harper, with per- 
fect propriety, calls decorative artists. We believe that Mr. 
Harper would even give them the first place. _He appre- 
ciates—none too highly—Mr. Herbert Horne’s beautiful 
‘ Diana,’ which, however, Mr. Pennell was before him in se- 
curing for his book. Louis Davis’s extremely pretty head- 
pieces, Selwyn Image’s decorative title-pages and the works 
of Henry Ryland, Heywood Sumner, Walter Crane and 
Frederick Landys are praised with judgment and discrimi- 
nation. But what is there that is original in the ideas or 
the technique of these artists? Most of them copy the pe- 
culiarities of old Italian wood-engravers. A few seek in- 
struction from Durer, or from the copperplate-engravers of 
a later date. Surely it is better for one to go to school toa 
master in his own art and of his own time. It is better for 
a modern pen-draughtsman to learn of Menzel or Fortuny 
than of the for-the-most-part nameless book-illustrators of 
the Renaissance. The artists in question, it may be said, 
are book decorators rather than illustrators; their object is 
not to produce pictures of real life with pen and ink, but 
designs that will harmonize with type and beautify the 
printed page; and to find forerunners in that way they must 
go back, as they do, to the fifteenth century. But that is 
not to say that they do what can be best done in pen and 
ink. In short, they stand on their merits as decorators of 
books, not on such as they may be able to show as pen- 
draughtsmen. Of the other artists mentioned in this large 
and admirably printed volume—those that are not either 
decorative nor comic in intention—Sir John Gilbert, Charles 
Green and Alfred Parsons are the oniy ones that appear to 
us to have a personal style. That someof the younger men 
are following Continental models at first-hand is evident 
from the drawings reproduced from Pick Me-Up—a publi- 
cation which, we confess, we had not before heard of. 


“Egypt Under the Pharaohs” + 
THE work of Heinrich Brugsch-Bey on “Egypt Under the 
Pharaohs’ is so well-known that either criticism or praise 
of it would seem superfluous. Despite its faults it is a 
classic, and, for one among many reasons, because it is a 
history derived entirely from the monuments, The present 
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handsome and portable volume is condensed from the 
original, and thoroughly revised. by. M. Broderick. Its 
price—half an eagle—brings it within the reach of students 
of small means. The main omission made in reducing two 
volumes to one is that of the essay on ‘ The Exodus and 
the Egyptian Monuments,’ the discovery of Pithom having 
cut the ground of tenability from under the author's feet. 
Indeed, one cannot read many pages before he discovers 
how markedly the spade has been able to correct the pen. 
The results of excavation and Brugsch-Bey’s text have been 
harmonized, special maps have been added, and even the 
report of the trover of February, 1891, has been incorporated. 
A complete list of the Pharaonic Kings, with their cartouches, 
is also given. In short, the student who wishes something 
in the nature of a standard presentation of Egyptian 
originals, to accompany Miss Edwards's more popular work, 
will be glad of the issue of this well-packed chest of infor- 
mation. Besides the seventeen chapters on the history 
proper, there are valuable appendices on the last Pharaohs, 
a conspectus of values and prices B.C. 1000, the ancient 
Egyptian calendar, several genealogical tables, plans and 
illustrations, and four maps, the whole being well indexed, 
and forming an excellent handbook of trustworthy data for 
reading or study. 
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Charles Haddon Spurgeon * 

THe DutcHMeNn who swarmed into the eastern counties 
of England during the seventeenth century under the pres- 
sure of Alva and the Inquisition, did more than introduce 
almost every one of those great industries, which finally 
gave her supremacy on land andsea. They furnished some 
of the best blood of Puritanisth, non-conformity, the Com- 
monwealth army and the New England immigration. The 
Spurgeons were but one of many families who swelled the 
ranks of the Independents; and most famous of that family 
was Charles Haddon Spurgeon, preacher to the whole English 
world, and through translation to many’nations. ~ In this 
‘authorized’ Life, by the Rev. Robert Shindler—entitled 
‘ From the Usher's Desk to the Tabernacle Pulpit,’—we have 
a remarkable story from ancestry to interment. Packed 
with personal and family portraits and illustrations of places 
connected with the life and labors of the great preacher, 
both text and picture enlighten each other and make pleas- 
ant reading. In the four generations of English ancestors 
of Spurgeon, we find as many Congregational clergymen; 
but the boy Spurgeon became a Baptist, and the place of 
his immersion is pictured. Mr. Spurgeon’s world, within 
and without, was so thoroughly the product of heredity and 
Augustinian and Calvinistic thought, that his conversion, 
dreams, thoughts, etc., were all on the regulation pattern, 
with which all of us who are familiar with seventeenth-cen- 
tury religious phenomena in Europe and America are so 
well acquainted. The Devil favored him with special temp- 
tations, interviews and suggestions; but, conquering them 
all, he became the stronger. We trace in the biographer’s 
method an ambition to make his subject quite equal to Luther 
in his use of. the ink-bottle as a projectile. Nevertheless, 
the old oak-tree under which Spurgeon heard the still small 
voice was always a true Bethel to him, and he often visited 
it to_pray. He not only resisted the Evil One, but blessed 
the Lord in joyful gratitude. The boy-preacher was called 
to London to minister to a Baptist church to whose history 
the biographer devotes a most interesting chapter. One 
obtains from this a good insight into the way ‘ Dissenters’ 
are treated by the political church-machine called the Es- 
tablishment, and why the feeling is so bitter between the 
dominant sect which has control of the national treasury, 
and the sects which have not. Besides his amazing work as 


preacher and author, Mr. Spurgeon, during most of his life, 
was busy in multifarious labors—in establishing and super- 
vising an orphanage, a college for lay-preachers, and various 


* From the Usher's Desk to the Taberacle Pulpit. 
Haddon Spurgeon. By Robert Sh 


The Life and Labors of Charles 
indier. $1.50. A.C. Armstrong & Son. 
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evangelical agencies. He was a man of the seventeenth 
century, and had little or no sympathy with the scholarship 
or religious tendencies of his own age. The ‘ 
controversy’ in which he engaged was so little to his credit 
that his friends do not like to think of it, or his biographer 
to-dwell upon it. Yet, as one who honored Christ as his 
divine master, was filled with the spirit, and lived to help 
his fellowmen, Spurgeon’s name will be immortal while Eng- 
lish is read or spoken. The biography is full, clear and 
readable, and has an index and all needful appurtenances. 





Theological and Religious Literature 

THE LIFE OF SPURGEON by the Rev. James J. Ellis, was the 
first to appear after Mr. Spurgeon’s death. The biographer was 
formerly a student in Spurgeon’s Pastors’ College, and heard from 
the great preacher’s own lips many of the incidents he records. 
The book was composed while Mr. Spurgeon was living, and the 
proofs have been corrected by his son. The boy Spu was 
not a Baptist by birth and inheritance, but became one after read- 
ing the Greek Testament. Born and brought up in one of those 
eastern counties of England, which have always been the hotbed 
of heresy, dissent, active thought and progress, and out of which 
five-sixths of the settlers of New England came, Spurgeon was al- 
ways a sturdy non-conformist, a Piotestant, and a simple Gospe}- 
Eo He lived in the air of the seventeenth century. He 

new and used Saxon English-as few men in old or new England 
knew it, and it is forever a pity that he and John Ruskin were not 
put on the Committee of the Westminster Revised Version of the 
Old Testament and the New. The biographer tells the story of 
his early life and his work in London, notes in detail the storm of 
shameful abuse which he at first encountered, and explains. how he 
shed his mannerisms as he grew in grace and in favor with God 
and man. He also sets forth in an entertaining way Spurgeon’s 
philanthropy, authorship, humor, controversies and sufferings.. He 
passes lightly over that unfortunate episode in the great man’s life, 
when he imagined his brethren-were heterodox and on the down 
grade, and so withdrew from the London Baptist Union. To the 
teaching world Mr. Spurgeon’s death was little loss, for in theology 
other than that of the seventeenth century he was but a child. As 
a mighty preacher, able to move, as with apostolic power, a great 
middle-class congregation, to preach through books to millions, 
and to help and bless thousands by direct aid to body and soul, 
Mr. Spurgeon was unique. The biography is full of anecdote and 
is clear and readable, but tends to overpraise its subject. ($1. 
F. H. Revell Co.) 





THE INTERESTING THEME of Church and State in New Eng- 
land is treated by Mr. Paul E. Lauer in pamphlet I[.-IIL. in the 
Tenth Series of the Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historicab 
and Political Science. The author has not only read widely, but 
has carefully digested his — He begins with a sketch of the 
Reformation in England and the founding of the first New Eng- 
land States, in which Baptists, Episcopalians and Quakers were 
Dissenters. He then traces the development of religious liberty 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when men were eman- 
cipated from traditional notions imported from the old world. The 
causes of this were various. Conflicts with the King and. the 
politico-religious Estab!ishment in England, the growth in intelli- 
gence and civilization and the more intense religious life of the 
rival sects, had much to do with breaking down State-churchism. 
More effective than all else, probably, was the great influence of 
the Federal Constitution, the tolerant spirit in which was inspired 
chiefly by the more liberal-minded men of the Middle and Southern 
States. Separated from those States more deeply infused with the 
blood of Scot, Huguenot and Hollander, it is doubtful whether the 
dissenting peop'e of the States north of Long Island Sound could 
have won liberty until a much-later time than that of their actual 
emancipation. In Massachusetts, the odious religious: establish- 
ment was not overthrown unti! 1834. Thus, after following, for 
two centuries, the bad precedent set 4 England and most of Europe, 
the New England States einbraced the original ideas of the Ana- 
baptists, the Mennonites and the Pilgrims. The author is clear im, 
style, judicial in tone, and careful in the statement of facts. His 
introductory sentence, however, is at fault, for the Puritans, Inde- 

fidents and Separatists were numerous on the Continent long 

fore they were in England, the Anabaptists, so called, having 
proclaimed the principle of separation of church and state very 
early in the sixteenth century, Their coming into England, their 
frequent martyrdom and their leavening and seed-sowing thereby, 
antedated the birth of Browne. It is about time to look less to 
Geneva, or to the first Brownists, for the origin of the ideas now 
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dominant in the United States, and more to those spiritual ances- 
tors of the Baptists, Quakers and Brownists or Congregationalists. 
These people came numerously into England from the Nether- 
lands, and first infected the English common people and working- 
men who furnished so largely the fuel for the martyr-fires in 
.the good old times of Henry, Mary and others who ruled Dez 
- gratia. (50 cts. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press.) 


In ‘CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES and Modern Thought,’ the Boyle 
lectures for 1891, by T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., we have an attempt to 
show that the culture of our age and the Gospel of Christ are not 
discordant, but are moving on parallel lines and in absolute harmony. 
To the author, both the revelations of God in Scriptufe and in 
the universe are his good news to man. He finds in the progress 
of our knowledge of physical science nothing to disturb the true 
faith of a Christian, but much that requires him to readjust tradi- 
ditional teachings to proved facts. In formally exploiting his sub- 
ject, he treats of the Logos or Word, the Holy Spirit, the Holy 

rinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Resurrection, the 
Sacraments and the Church. The various revolutions of opinion in 
both theological and physical science should warn us against hasty 
judgments. Especially in this age ‘when the mass of men buy 
their opinions ready-made for a half-penny, and distinguish virtue 
from vice at the bidding of an unknown political partisan,’ are we 
to wait and be patient to find the everlasting harmonies beneath 
the fleeting and apparently hostile phenomena of the present. 
($1.50. Longmans, roms & Co.)———‘ THE WORLD as the Subject 
of Redemption’ was the theme of Canon W. H. Freemantle’s 
course of Bampton Lectures at Oxford in 1883, and the book, 
published seven years ago and heartily commended in these col- 
ums at the time (16 May 1885), deserves the high reputation it en- 
joys. In anew edition it comes before us with a spirited introduc- 
tion by Dr. Richard T. Ely, the well-known teacher of political 
economy. Excellent as the Christian professor's words of com- 
mendation are, Canon Freemantle’s book, like the good wine that 
needs no bush, speaks for itself. ($2. Longmans, Green & Co.) 


THE REV. JOHN FULTON, D.D., LL.D., an Episcopal clergy- 
man well-known as the author of a work on Palestine, delivered 
last year at the University of Michigan the annual course of six 
lectures on the Charlotte Wood Slocum foundation. The state- 
ment of his theme is a synopsis of the contents of the 
book. It is this:—‘The Chalcedonian Decree, or historical 
Christianity, misrepresented by modern theology, confirmed by 
modern science and untouched by modern criticism.’ The vol- 
ume is, in reality, an expansion of a work published ten years ago 
by the same author, in which he made a critical study of the De- 
cree of Chalcedon, as an authoritative settlement (to this day un- 
repealed) of the faith of historical Christianity. He now treats 
the same theme in popular form. To his mind the Nicene creed 
isa sufficient and unalterable formula of the Christian faith. It is 
of universal obligation; it guarantees doctrinal liberty, sets the 
limits of Christian apologetics and excludes the possibility of con- 
flict between Christianity and science or veracious criticism. Sur- 
veying the ground of the past history and present state of man’s 
thought and knowledge, br. Fulton finds that Christianity as ex- 
pressed in the Nicene symbol is relieved of nine-tenths of the objec-' 
tions, ethical, scientific and critical,which are alleged against it,while 
nine-tenths of the divisions of Christendom appear to be fatuous, 
substantial unity of faith is made evident, and soalso is the only pos- 
sible basis of visible unity in the future. The God of science is the 
triune God of Christianity, and nearly all Christians are at substan- 
tial unity. The theme is ably handled, the style being clear and 
‘full of movement. To our mind, Dr. Fulton has done good ser- 
vice in showing the deeper harmonies in the thinking of our age, 
which truly exist despite the surface discords. ($1.50. Thomas 
Whittaker.) 


IN SENDING FORTH a-small volume on the ‘Moral Teachings 
of Science,’ Mrs. Fisher, better known as Arabella B. Buckley, 


touches a mine which awaits a fuller and deeper investigation. In 
spite of the enormous advance in our moulaten of the physical 
universe, and of the processes of life, traditional systems of theology 
and ethics will, for a long while to come, hold their own with average 
mankind because of their associations with what is noble, august 
. ‘and her re in the past. Science; which to its votaries is’ so 

full of intellectual interest and suggestive of moral promptings and 
sanctions, is as yet a spirit unclothed to the unscientific man. He 
sees nothing whereto he may link his convictions, nor does he sus- 
pect that the new revelations of truth may furnish sanctions or 
ps Bon commands. Science is to him a museum of dried and 
labeled specimens, not a mass of compelling truth. Mrs. Fisher 
* discusses the scientific aspect of the universe and its laws, and 
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shows the bearing of the theory of natural selection upon the 
question of morality. ‘The argument from plant life,’ asshe terms 
it, is mostly one of analogy ; but she believes that even the study 
of plant life furnishes a foundation never to be shaken by any 
change of opinion or dogma. ‘The overwhelming preponderance 
of healthy, happy and varied existence has been brought about by 
the steady working of natural laws, among which the struggle to 
survive and the constant action of natural selection are the most 
important’ (p. 54). The dawnings of morality in animal life are 
shown, and the self-regarding arguments for moral conduct set 
forth. In rising to the question of true morality, and facing the 
| ee query of immortality, the answer which the author is able to 
rame is indeed so vague, that the believer in revelation as the 
only guide and solution will contrast what seems the poverty of her 


- conclusion with the abundant riches of the written word. Yet 


the. author deserves heartiest thanks for leaving a few footprints 
upon almost untrodden ground, and for giving even a partial solu- 
tion, from the point of view of science, of the difficulties which 
oppress so many minds. (75 cts. D. Appleton & Co.) 


THE DuTCH MONK of Zwolle, Thomas & Kempis, has already 
enjoyed four centuries of fame, and seems destined to enjoy at 
least as many more. His ‘ Imitation of Christ’ has found its way 
into the languages of Christendom and won the hearts of many 
men of many faiths. His ‘ Meditations on the Life of Christ,’ 
however, have not been so well-known or appreciated. They are 
now set forth in English dress, having been so clothed by Arch- 
deacon Wright and the Rev. S. Kettlewell, two clergymen of the 
Church of England. The latter has furnished a very readable 
preface of fifty pages, replete with critical scholarship and full of en- 
tertaining literary information concerning this work of &4 Kempis’s. 
The original meditations are in four parts, suitable for devotional 
reading, on the Incarnation, Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension. 
Prayers are numerous throughout the text, and the whole work 
forms a manual of devotion well fitted for the still hour of the soul. 
The editors, whether justifiably or not, have eliminated from the text 
legendary matter concerning the Virgin Mary, so that the medita- 
tions in this edition are on events recorded in the Bible. Itisa 
boon to lovers of communion with God to have this classic put into 
simple, strong and appropriate English. ($1.25. E. P. Dutton & 
Co.)——-THE MEMORY of the Rev. Thomas Rambaut, D.D., the 
late well-known Baptist pastor of Brooklyn—a most useful member 
of our great American commonwealth—is embalmed in a neat little 
volume from the pen of the Rev. Norman Fox, D.D. The finely- 
executed frontispiece shows a face of refinement and power. Dr. 
Rambaut came of French and English lineage, and passed from 
Ireland to Georgia in quest of a career. Though serving asa 
Baptist clergyman in pastorates both North and South, his fame 
will rest chiefly upon his noble work in recreating from its ruins 
the William Jewell College at Liberty, Missouri, near Kansas City. 
Dr. Fox has performed his task in excellent taste and with fine 
literary skill. ($i. Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) 


Dr. ALVAH HOVEY, President of the Baptist Theological In- 
stitute at Newton, Mass., is favorably known in the churches of 
his denomination, by reason of veteran service as a theologian and 
trainer of young preachers. The handsome octavo volume of his 
contributions to practical theology will be welcomed all the more, be- 
cause his name and fame are larger than his list of writings. Its title 
is ‘Studies in Ethics and Religion, or discourses, essays and reviews 
pertaining to theism, inspiration, Christian ethics and education for 
the ministry.’ A portrait as frontispiece is inserted by the publisher, 
and indexes of texts and subjects make good additions. The 
nineteen papers are all characterized by frankness, and a spirit of 
inquiry rather than ofdogmatism. Indeed, we imagine the ‘ wood- 
en man’—so common a figure in the theological class-room, and 
who believes with terrible earnestness in the plenary inspiration of 
his instructor, and wants his notebook filled only with thoughts and 
sentences inspired wholly by the professors—must find Dr. Hovey 
avery trying man. First and last, the appeal of the author of 
these discussions is to the letter and spirit of Scripture. Under 
‘Christian Conduct,’ the golden rule, the state and religion, the 
Lord’s day, divorce, and the doctrine of the higher Christian life 
are treated of. Thoroughly orthodox, the author is also thoroughly 
interesting and reasonable. His sanity of mind is especially no- 
ticeable in his paper on the ‘ Mind-Cure’ and in that on ‘ Charac- 
ter Tested by Religious Inquiry.’ ($2.50. Silver, Burdett & Co.) 


‘THE HIGHEST CRITICS vs. the Higher Critics’ is an amusing 
work by an evangelist, the Rev L. W. Munhall, M.A. It is skim- 
milk for babes, Having been written, as the author tells us, ‘ while 
absent from home, while holding from two to four meetings a day, 
and burdened with a large correspondence and much other work,’ 
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one may imagine that the amount of calm thought and pure schol- 
arship in the volume is not remarkable. It may possibly help some 
of Mr. Munhall’s hearers in crowded revival meetings to win back 
their shaken faith in the Bible. Our modern would-be David 
seems to us to out to meet a giant enemy with blow-pipe 
and putty, rather t with stone and sling. Mr. Munhall 

the whole question by claiming a and the Holy Spirit on his 
side, as the Highest Critics. He then procceds to demolish a whale 
army of German and other scholars who, falling on the‘field of 
battle, have their names misspelled in the Gazetée ; for the auth- 
or is not strong even on the —— of the critics he so jauntily 
demolishes. He summons other hosts of witnesses—Gen. Grant, 
John G. Whittier and the speakers at Mr. Moody's Northfield 
conference—to prove that the Higher Criticism is a ‘fad,’ and will 
soon lie among ‘ worn-out speculations.’ On the whole, the book 
is a magnificent argument to the reasonable reader in favor of the 
reverential use of criticism as conducted by Cheyne, Driver, Briggs, 
Harper and other Christian scholars at whom the author sneers. 
($1. F. H. Revell Co.) 


IT HAS BEEN remarked that probably all of the lives of Jesus 
Christ have been written since the Reformation, and most of them 
during the last thirty years. In the heap of volumes on this fruit- 
ful theme, one can easily pick out the best. One of those thus 
labeled will be the Rev. Samuel J. Andrews’s, which was first issued 
in 1862. It is entitled ‘ The Life of Our Lord upon the Earth, Con- 
sidered in its Historical, Chronological, and aphical Rela- 
tions.’ After thirty years, we have a second edition, augmented 
and revised, its text and notes being corrected by the results of the 
most recent and trustworthy critical. discussions, One must not 
thoughtlessly present this noble work to the lazy Sunday-school 
teacher who is fond of the cheap lesson helps, or even to the cleri- 
cal devourer of homiletical ‘treasuries,’ ‘ monthlies’ or ‘ ministers’ 
aids.’ It is a serious book for serious readers and students, and 
its popularity is of the enduring sort. Its strong point is exact 
chronology, and the manly grappling with descrepancies. Unlike 
the average commentary, it is most helpful on the difficult passages. 
Well equipped with critical apparatus, indexes, synopses, etc., it 
now goes forth to do its grand work of illuminating for thoughtful 
students not afraid of difficulties the life of all lives on earth. ($2. 
50. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) ——-ONE OF Bishop Brooks’s char- 
acteristic and helpful addresses to young men, reprinted from the 
second series of his Sermons, and entitled ‘ The Symmetry of Life,’ 
has recently been reissued as an attractive little booklet. (25 cts. 
E. P. Dutton & Co.) 








Recent Poetry and Verse 

THE MOST IMPORTANT work in ‘ Phidias, and Other Poems,’ by 
Mr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, is the blank-verse monologue from 
which the book takes its title. This is dignified in thought and 
expression, and in style and treatment gives evidence of much 
ability. All of the other poems are marked by seriousness of pur- 
pose, and show their author to be a person who uses his mind 
along with his aa We shall be glad to welcome more of the 
writer's poetical work, provided it goes toward the fulfilment of 
the promise in this volume. The publishers have made a very at- 
tractive cover for the book; it is of white cloth and stamped with 
a Greek design wholly in keeping with the poem. ($1.25. Chi- 
cago: A.C. McClurg & Co.)——‘ ONE IN THE INFINITE’ is a 
collection of two hundred or more short poems by Mr. George 
Francis Savage-Armstrong, whose previous books, ‘A Garland 
from Greece’ and ‘Stories of Wicklow,’ have been much praised, 
both in his own country and America. The poems in the present 
volume are upon many themes and in a great variety of metres, 
and they impress one as having been written by a sincere and 
thoughtful person, thoroughly in sympathy with his fellow-men, 
and gifted with an unusual facility in the making of able and 
meritorious verse. As is often found in English books of minor 
verse, the publishers give us about a dozen of extracts from 
the critical estimates of Mr. Armstrong’s other works, all of them 
very flattering. This seems to us a bad custom at all times: on 
this occasion the notices are a little jarring, and swell the book to 
an ungainly size. ($2.50. Longmans, Green & Co.) 





MR. MASON CARNES has made a rendering into English verse 
of the ‘ Poems of Gustavo Adolfo Becquer,’ a talented young Span- 
ish poet who died in 1870, at the age of thirty-four. The transla- 
tor sought to give the thought and sentiment of the originals 
rather than to set them into polished English verse, and the reader 
finds plenty of lines and stanzas which hint at the greater charm 
that must lie in the verses when read in their smooth Castilian 
measures. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.)—— 


HERR ERNST VON WILDENBRUCH'S drama, ‘ Harold,’ has been 
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translated into English by Mr. Otto Heller, and turned into Eng- 
lish verse by Dr. =< Clarke of Philadelphia. It isa vigorous 
piece of writing by Germany's leading dramatist, in whom the 
young Emporor has shown a great interest. Dr. Clarke's work is 
done in a praiseworthy manner, and the play loses nothing of its 
dignity and strength by being translated into its sister- 

($1. Philadelphia: Poet-Lore Co..——‘A DREAM OF OTHER 
Days,’ by Lieut.-Col. Fife-Cookson, is called by its author a ‘ Ro- 
mantic Poem,’ but perhaps that is a misprint. There isn’t much 
poetry in the Lieut.-Colonel’s dream. Let him dream again. (@1. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





A SMALL BOOK of ‘ Classical Poems,’ by Mr. William Entriken 
Baily, is a good example of a book having a misleading title. Here 
is a stanza from one of these classics. (Mr. Baily is dreaming.) 

A palace stood anear; it was a pile 
That covered acres with majestic weight; 
Its marble art was of a simple style; 
On roofs were domes, each with an ancient trait, 
As Pyar mae roses swayed in urns anear, 
And odored well the summer atmosphere. 
We hope Mr. Baily is clever at some trade, or clever enough to 
trade off his poetic burdens for something tangible. ($1. Rob- 
ert Clarke & Co.) ——‘BrssiE Gray,’ by Martha Perry Lowe, 
is one of those humble, homely and illustrated tales in verse which 
are printed on heavy paper in square volumes to be sold at Christ- 
mas and other times. Despite the entire lack of poetry in writ- 
ings of this kind, there is something in them that — to a great 
many good people, and it is they who will buy and read ‘ Bessie 
Gray.’ ($1.25. D. Lothrop Co.) 





INSPIRED by all sweet things in nature and the happy experi- 
ences of youth, the ‘ Lyrics’ of Cora Fabbri have about them the 
charm of freshness, simplicity and unconventionality, Most of 
them were written during the seventeenth and eighteenth years of 
the author's life, and in many instances there are glintings of a 
promise which, one regrets to learn, was forever cheated of fulfil- 
ment by the young poet’s death this year, at the age of nineteen. 
The pathetic interest which is evoked in such circumstances may 
rightly be said to have nothing to do with a critical estimate of 
a book; but in this case one does not care to exclude the ele- 
ment of pathos from a notice of a handful of song in which the 
joyousness of life is so abundant and the poetic gift so clearly ex- 
pressed and so modestly proclaimed. The imperfections in the 
work are those which are almost always to be found in any vege 
that is spontaneous. Miss Fabbri may not have sung well at a 
times, but she sang naturally and as freely as the birds about her. 
Let us close this notice with one of the brief, untitled lyrics :— 

There’s a bird beneath your window; 
There’s a sunbeam that slips in; 
There’s a rose-bush in your garden 
Where a spider learns to spin. 

And we’re all in league against you— 
Bird and rose and gold sun-dart,— 
And the web the spider’s spinning 

Is the mesh to hold your heart. 


($1.50. Harper & Bros.) 





Miss Cora A. MaTson’s ‘ As a Cardinal Flower ’ contains sev- 
enty or more songs, lyrics of buds and blooms, and stories in 
rhyme. Some of them have been set to music. The book is 
neatly printed and bound in a brilliant cardinalcover. (Fulton, N. 
Y.: Fred Bennett.)——-THE VERSE in Mr. Lorenzo Sosso’s ‘ Poems 
of Humanity, and Abelard to Heloise’ is very uneven: there might 
be less of it and more to it. Mr. Sosso has a pretty fair control of 


the sepa be rhyme and metre, and seems to write almost too 
easily. The best of his compositions make him deserving of en- 
couragement. If he is young, he will do well to practise restraint 


when next he comes to print a book: if he isn’t, he will very likely 
do what he pleases, and the result will be only so-so. ($1. San 
Francisco: E. B. Griffith & Sons.)——-THERE MUST BE about four 
pounds of ‘second-class matter’ in Mr. H. L. Gordon’s ‘ The 
Feast of the Virgins, and Other Poems.’ It is a huge octavo, con- 
taining some of the most terrifying illustrations we have ever seen. 
These pictures cast a gloom over all the author’s verses, many of 
which are a trifle long and deal with various Indian legends. Mr. 
Gordon’s motto, as given on the title-page, is 

I had rather write one word upon the rock 

Of ages, than ten thousand in the sand. 
The sentiment in this is a laudable one. We are sorry he could 
not have written upon that rock, even though he does assure us 
that he has ‘ not written for profit nor published for fame.’ His 
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verses echo many of the greater poets, but they are written with 
an ease which ows a practised hand. ($1.50. Chicago: Laird 
& Lée.)——-FROM THE TRADDLES Co., Cincinnati, comes ‘ All 

,’ a selection of English verse, by Clinton Collins. Most of 
the pieces in this book are all , a few are all nonsense. The 
introduction is the most amusing feature in the volume. Seventy 
Cents is all it is worth, and that is all the publishers charge for it. 
—— ‘THE TEMPTING OF THE KING’ is a semi-religious and 
Biblical story told in what we should call an irregular kind of 
blank-verse, by William Vincent a Its sub-title is ‘A Stud 
of the Law.’ The story is passably good. ($1. St. Louis: C. 
W. Alban & Co.) 


London Letter 


UNQUESTIONABLY one of the most interesting of recent publi- 
cations is the life of the t Scotch doctor, who was physician to 
‘good Queen Anne,’ and the chosen friend and associate of Pope, 
Swift, Atterbury, Gay, Congreve and Bolingbroke. ‘The Life and 
Works of John Arbuthnot, M.D.’ by George Aitken, is a book to 
be thankful for. The subject is worthy of the writer, and the 
writer of the subject. Dr. Arbuthnot was one of the first men of 
his day—and that day was a great day as regards the world of let- 
ters ; so that, when it is wa that Mr. Aitken had such a store of 
material on which to rely, one is almost inclined to wonder how 
we have not had the present memoir long ago. Nothing of the 
kind, we learn on good authority, has ever before been attempted ; 
and doubtless Mr. Aitken has had many an arduous hour in cull- 
ing from co dence and contemporary memoirs, from collec- 
tions of MSS. and other recondite sources; but the result is all 
that can be desired. A complete and faithful picture of the times 
in which Arbuthnot lived is placed'before us; we can almost see 
the spindle-legged chairs and tables, the delicate china, and the 

aint designs of all sorts associated in our mind with the reign of 
ores Anne; and, further than that, we have a very graphic and 
sympathetic portrait of the man whom Thackeray summed up as 
Bow of the wisest, wittiest, most accomplished, gentlest of man- 
ind,” 

Such a description would hardly have suited another great medi- 
cal Scotchman, with whon, strange to say, Arbuthnot is frequently 
confounded in the modern mind. The name Abernethy, it is true, 
is not very unlike Arbuthnot to the Southron ear; but Abernethy, 
the. brusquest of autocrats, would have been strangely out of place 
among the ewe wits and scholars of the Scriblerus Club, founded 
in 1714. hile Arbuthnot was courtly of demeanor and mild of 
temper, Abernethy’s harsh manner and rugged speech did violence 
to the goodness of his heart. One anecdote of him I heard in 
childhood frem an old Scotch nurse, whose mistress Abernethy 
was attending for quinsy in the throat. The quinsy defied his 
skill ; and he was gloomily retreating on the occasion of what he 
prognosticated would be his last visit, when the door of the room 
in which he had left his hapless patient suddenly burst open with 
a crash, and, to the terrified vision of the appalled dame, in flew 
Abernethy, brandishing a poker, which it afterwards appeared he 
had snatched from the dining-room on his way out. ‘Open your 
mouth this instant,’ shrieked he; ‘I mean to thrust this poker 
down your throat!’ Imagining the doctor had gone mad (as he 
meant she should), the"helpless woman emitted one shrill cry of 
fright. It was enough; the quinsy broke; there stood Abernethy 
laughing and triumphant—his end: attained. If this has ever 
found its way into print, I apologize for telling it in my own way; 
but I have never seen it anywhere, as the old Scotch nurse was my 
only authority even for ‘hearsay.’ - 

f Dr. Arbuthnot's political and satirical pamphlets, which were 
highly esteemed at the time, the one that had the principal success 
was ‘The History of John Bull,’ of which we are told that, while 
penned in the form of an allegory, it was easy to recognize the 
identity of all the chief characters. This species of satire was, as 
we know, to the taste of the times in which Arbuthnot lived. 

It is seldom one has a book of poems to notice. Verses there 
are in plenty, but William Morris boldly calls his new volume a 
book of poems, ‘ Poems by the Way,’ and he has a right to do so. 
He is a master hand at delineating Nature in all her moods, he is 
intelligible, and he carries his readers with him on his 
charmed way, whether they will or no. I dare not say more, hav- 
ing only been able to glance through the book, but had space per- 
mitted, even from that brief survey I,would fain have quoted more 
than one passage. 

Anent verses pure and simple, Mr. W. E. Henley has just com- 

his new volume, on he has busy ever since 
‘ Lyra Heroica’ was so br 2. Legg pa by the public. To Lon- 
doners, Mr. Henley’s having taken for one of his subjects that Sée 
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noire of our winter existence, ‘The Fog,’ ought to be some com- 
pensation for all we are made to suffer at its hands during several 
months of every year, while ‘ The Strand’ and ‘Piccadily’ ought 
also to show a London poet at his best. Let me suggest another 
strangely inspiring theme, in that small dark piece of stone in its 
sarees nook in Cannon Street, by which hundreds of thousands 

y pass without one of the hurrying mass turning a head. ‘ Lon- 
don Stone’ has something terribly pathetic about its worn and 
blackened face ; and the miserable niche in which this relic of the 
past is permitted to remain cries ‘Shame!’ upon those who pay 
so little veneration to mementoes of by-gone days. 

An author has been having honor done him after death in his 
native country. It would have been too much to expect that dur- 
ing his lifetime Richard Jefferies, the Wiltshire naturalist, would 
win appreciation and recognition at the hands of rural friends 
and neighbors ; and the general sense of wonder expressed by the 
Wiltshire folks at the extraordi and, to them, inexplicable 
celebrity which their ‘ cheek-by-jowl ——— had attained, was 
graphically described by the Dean of Salisbury last week, when 
unveiling the statue of Jefferies in Salisbury Cathedral.. When 
visiting Coate (the writer’s native place) the Dean was taken aback 
by fee complete and undisguised ignorance of anything unusual 
about his predecessor, evinced by the tenant-farmer who succeeded 

efferies. The farmer could not, for the life of him, make out what 
olks came to see. The place was a shabby little place enough ; 
but he had. been papering and painting, and it was certainly more 
comfortable than in Mr. Jefferies’s time. Yet, some of the strangers 
—more particularly the Americans—contemptuously seemed dis- 
os amy Ug not to find everything tumbling to bits, as it had ‘been 
ore he ‘ took and spent a heap of money on it’! Poor, ill-used 
Hodge! He had another grudge against Jefferies. ‘Those small 
matters about weeds and wild-flowers’ did not seem to him 
‘worth writing about.’ ‘None but an idle man could have found 
time to write about them.’ ‘A man attending to his work had no 
time to be looking at birds and hedgerows.’ It must, indeed, have 
been a matter for sore-hearted amazement to this worthy when he 
learned, as he probably did soon after the above interview, that 
the ne’er-do-weel who had so misused his time, and let slip his op- 
rtunities, was having his bust in marble placed within the great 
iltshire cathedral—probably the noblest structure he had ever 
seen,—and that gentle and simple were gathered together to pay 
this tribute to the memory of Richard Jefferies. The inscription 
on the monument describes Jefferies as one ‘ who, observing the 
works of Almighty God with a poet’s eye, has enriched the litera- 
ture of his country, and made for himself a place amongst those 
who have made men happier and wiser.” 

We must really look after our syndicate publishers, if they are at 
liberty to do as a noted firm in the north of England are doing in 
the case of a clever and well-known writer. A short story sold by 
the latter to the syndicate having served its purpose in more than 
one provincial paper, many years ago, turns up again quite cheer- 

lly as a new contribution to a London monthly of no very as- 
sured standing! The authoress is naturally indignant. -She knew 
nothing of the matter until she saw her name advertised as among 
the contributors to the new monthly, and she was not proud of the 
position, Whether it can be amended or not, so far remains un- 
certain. 

An interesting contribution will be made to the April number of 
the Charterhouse magazine, Te Greyfrzar, in the shape of a se- 
lection from the schoolboy drawings and MSS. of Thackeray, in 
facsimile and otherwise. Most of these are so far unpublished, 
and the editor of The Greyfriar (which is brought out as a school 
pew for the encouragement of art and literature in the Charter- 

ouse School) is anxious to make it known that although he is 
willing to forward copies of this special number on application, 
for the sum of eighteen pence, he does so as a favor, having no 
motive but that of affording lovers of Thackeray an opportunity of 
which they by be glad to take advantage. 

A book of folk-lore comes to me from East Yorkshire, the au- 
thor being Mr. John Nicholson, the Hon. Librarian of the Hull 
Literary Club. The collection looks both interesting and 
amusing, as books by these country authors often are. The 
country author brings to his task a valuable commodity too 
often denied his city brother—that of time. He has time 
to take pains—and he does take pains. Mr. Nicholson has 
bestowed a vast amount of intelligent care upon the present vol- 
ume, and made it thoroughly exhaustive of the subject. A great 
many old habits and customs are alluded to, and the origin of 
many a quaint superstition given. Charms and spells are appar- 
on still to be found in good working order in the wilds of East 
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THE DEATH of Walt Whitman removes from the scene proba- 
bly the most picturesque figure that has yet appeared in our litera- 
ture, certainly the mosf debatable one. -The critics and the read- 
ing world are pretty generally upon the merits of our leading 
poets, Bryant, Emerson, ome low, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, but 
they are by no means agr upon Whitman. The verdict of his 
own countrymen has undoubtedly been largely against him. He 
has fared better, far better, abroad—better in wwe ik London, 
Paris, Berlin, Copenhagen, than in Boston New York, Philadelphia. 
Yet the poetic standard is no doubt higher in these foreign cities 
than in our own, the culture is deeper and broader. The people 
over there are less conforming than we are, and give freer play to 
character and individual tastes. Then it is a well-known fact 
that the ama‘eur is more of a stickler for rules and precedents than 
the master. A people new to the art of poetry will be pretty sure 
to keep close to their models. From what I have heard and seen, 
I have no doubt that Tennyson's opinion of Whitman would 
be much more favorable than 
would be that of our own 
minor poets. The late Dr. 

Holland could see little or no 
' poetry in him—only the raw 
material of poetry, he said ; 
the still more genial and ver- 
satile Dr. Holmes apparently 
sees nothing in his poetry but 
‘moon-struck prose.’ When 
Whitman's name was. pro- 
posed for honorary member- 
ship at the Authors Club in 
New York, the great poetic 
luminaries of that — body 
said ‘No,’ emphatically. There 
is weight in the fact that such 
men as Lowell and Matthew 
Arnold did not recognize him, 
but just how much weight I 
shall not now seek to determ- 
ine. Mr. Stedman, probably 
the most frank and open- 
minded of any of our critics, 
places him among the fore- 
most lyric and idyllic poets. 

Whitman was of large 
mould in every way, and of 
bold, far-reaching ~ schemes, 
and is very sure to fare better 
at the hands of large men than 
of small. His atmosphere is 
not at all that of books, or the 
study, or of polite society, but 
is rather that of the street, the 
shore, the highway, the fields; 
from which fact many readers 
seem to have got the impres- 
sion that he was a man with- 
out culture or refinement, ‘ one 
of the roughs.’ No doubt he. 
has oe oy upon his readers 
somewhat in this respect, but 
those who knew him best, or 
who have read him with atten- 
tion, know how completely he 
had mastered all the great 
books of the world and famil- 
iarized his spirit with theirs. 
The first and last impression 
which his — presence al- 
ways made upon one, was of 
a nature wonderfully gentle, 
tender and benignant. His culture, his intellect, was com- 
pletely suffused and dominated by his humanity, so that the im- 
pression you got from him was not that of a learned or a liter- 
ary person, but of fresh, strong, sympathetic human nature— 
such an impression, I fancy, only fuller, as one might have got 
from Walter Scott. This was perhaps the secret of the attraction 
he had for the common, unlettered people and for children. I think 
that even his literary friends often saught his presence less for con- 
versation than to bask in his physical or psychical sunshine and to 
rest upon his boundless charity. The great service he rendered to 
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the wounded and homesick soldiers in the hospitals during the 
War came from his copious endowment of this broad, sweet, ten- 
der, democratic nature. He brought father and mother to them, 
sm the tonic and cheering atmosphere of simple affectionate home 
ife. 

In person, Whitman was large and tall, above six feet, with a 
breezy, open-air look. His temperament was sanguine, his voice 
was a tender baritone. The dominant impression he made was 
that of something.fresh and clean. I remember the first time I 
met him, which was in Washington, in the fall of 1863, I was im- 
ea by the fine grain and clean, fresh quality of the man. 

ome passages in his poems had led me to expect something dif- 
ferent. His face always had the look of a man who had just taken 
a bath. The skin was light and clear, and the blood well to the 
surface. His body, as I once noticed when we were bathing in 
the surf, had a peculiar fresh bloom and fineness and delicacy of 
texture. His physiology was undoubtedly remarkable, unique. 
The full ase of his face and head did not appear till he was 
past sixty. After that, I have little doubt, it was the finest head 


this age or country has seen. 


Every artist who saw him was in- 
stantly filled with a keen desire 
to sketch him. The lines were 
so simple, so free, and so 
mone High, arching brows, 
straight, clear-cut nose, heavy- 
lidded blue-gray eyes, fore- 
head not thrust out and em- 
phasized, but a vital part of a 
symmetrical, dome - shaped 
head ; ear large, and the most 
delicately carved I have ever 
seen, the mouth and chin hid- 
den by a soft, long white 
beard. It seems to me his 
face steadily refined and 
strenghtened with age. When 
I last saw him (Dec. 26th, 
1891), though he had been very 
near death for many days, Iam 
sure I had never seen his face 
so beautiful. There was no 
breaking-down of the features, 
or the least sign of decrepitude, 
such as we usually note in old 
men. Theexpression was full 
of pathos, but it was as grand 
as that of a god. I could not 
think of him as near death, he 
looked so unconquered. 

In Washington I knew 
Whitman intimately from the 
fall of 1863 to the time he 
left, in 1873. In Camden, I 
have visited him yearly since 
that date, usually in the late 
summer or fall. I will give one 
glimpse of him from my diary 
under date of August 18th, 
1887. I reached his house in 
the morning, before he was 
up. Presently he came slowly 
down stairs and greeted me:— 
‘Find him pretty well—look- 
ing better than last year. With 
his light gray suit, and white 
hair, and fresh pink face, he 
made a fine picture. Among 
other things, we talked. of the 
Swinburne attack. W. did 
not show the least feeling 
on the subject, and, I clearly 
saw, was absolutely undisturb- 
ed by the article. I fancy he 
looks upon S. as I do, as a sort of abnormal creature, of the bloodless, 
fungus sort, and not worth attending to. I told him I had always 
been more disturbed by S.’s admiration for him than I was now by 
his condemnation. By and by W. had his horse hitched up, and 
we started for Glendale, ten miles distant, to see young Gilchrist, 
the artist. A fine drive through a level farming and truck-garden- 
ing country; warm, but breezy. W. drives briskly, and salutes 
every person we meet, little and big, black and white, male and 
female. Nearly all return his salute cordially. He said he knew 
but few of the people he spoke to, but that as he grew older, the 
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old Long Island custom of his people to speak to every one on the 
road was strong upon him. One tipsy man in a buggy responded, 
“ Why, pap, how d’ye do, pap,” etc. We talked of many things. 
I recall this remark of W. as something I had not before thought 
of, that it was difficult to see what the old feudal world would have 
come to without Christianity; it would have been like a body 
acted upon by the centrifugal force without the centripetal. Those 
haughty lords and chieftains needed the force of Christianity to 
check and curb them, etc. W. knew the history of many promi- 
nent houses on the road ; here a crazy man lived, with two colored 
men to look after him ; there, in that fine house among the trees, 
an old maid, who had spent a large fortune on her house and 
lands, and was now destitute, yet she was a woman of remarkable 
good sense, etc. We returned to Camden before dark, W. ap- 
parently not fatigued by the drive of twenty miles.’ 

There no doubt have always been in the world plenty of men of 
his type, but they have not embodied themselves in literary compo- 
sition, or passed judgment upon the problems of life from his 
standpoint. His own living personality and presence, and the 
feeling of charity and good-will which he begot in his friends were 
a better justification of his poetry, a better commentary upon it, 
than xanga has been said, or perhaps can be said. It would 
seem to be a hopeless task to seek to indicate, or to lead the way 
to, a radically new departure in poetic literature at this late day. 
Art agd literature are selective and eclectic; they cull the beauties 
and bring together the things fullest of interest and meaning. But 
Whitman, by the copiousness of his sympathy and the vehemence 
_ of his love, by his robust spiritual magnetism, his ‘omnivorous 

words,’ as he calls them, would include all, as nature does, and 
would match the profusion and impartiality of the very elemental 
forces themselves. 


What is commonest, cheapest, nearest, easiest is Me; 

Me going in for my chances, spending for vast returns, 
Adorning myself to bestow myself on the first that will take me. 
Not asking the sky to come down to my good-will, 

Scattering it freely forever. 


How far he has succeeded in making good poetry out of the ‘ com- 
monest, cheapest, nearest, easiest’ is the question which has di- 
vided, and will probably long continue to divide, the reading world. 
Forit is his poetry, and that alone, that can save him. The late Mrs. 
Gilchrist wrote an eloquent essay upon him, to show his conformity 
with the main ideas of modern science. But his science will not 
save him ; his philosophy, his large range of vision, his enthusiasm 
for humanity, his love of comrades, will not savehim. Nothing but 
the vital poetic throb of his verse can keep it alive. Unless the heart 
of a true poet beats in ‘Leaves of Grass,’ it is doomed to ex- 
tinction. He frequently cautioned his reader against looking 3 
his work as a candidate for mere poetic and literary honors; but 
in doing so he gave a restricted meaning to the words poetry and 
literature. It is the burden of poetic emotion which his book 
holds that the world wants. The religious emotion, the patriotic 
emotion, the humanitarian emotion, the ‘ cosmic emotion’ as Prof. 
Clifford named it, and many other emotions, are all there and are 
all good, but they must be all dominated and compelled by the 
poetic emotion, as I think they are, to be of enduring service and 
value.’ I once heard Whitman say of a certain warm admirer of his 
poems, that he did not see how he could think so highly of them 
since on many of the subjects treated their views were so radically 
different. But must one share Milton’s or Dante’s theology in or- 
cer to enjoy his poems? It only shows how thoroughly in earnest 
Whitman was, and how his main aims were deeper and ulterior to 
his literary ones, as they always are with first-class men. He did 
not want to make a bookish, or even an artistic impression, but the 
impression of life and power at first-hand. His view of the matter 
was that the profoundest service that poetry or literature could do 
for its reader was ‘to fill him with vigorous and clean manliness, 
—, and give him good heart as a radical possession and 
abit.’ 

No man of our time has spoken with such authority. To some 
readers this phase of him will seem a mere exhibition of egotism ; 
to others Thoreau’s remark that ‘ after all he suggests something a 
little more than human’ will be full of meaning. Like the utter- 
ances of the Biblical writers, without argument, without elabora- 
tion, his mere dictum seems the word of fate. It is not the voice 
of a man who has made his way through the world by rejecting 
and denying, but by accepting all and rising superior. What the 
* push of reading’ or the push of argument could not start, is often 
started and clinched by his mere authoritative ‘I say.’ 


*I say where liberty draws not the blood out of slavery, there slavery 
draws the blood out of liberty,’ 


* I say the human shape or face is so great it must never be made ridicu- 
lous; 
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I say for ornaments nothing outré can be allowed, 

And that anything is most beautiful without ornament, 

And that e rations will be sternly-revenged in your own physiology 
and in other persons’ physiologies also.’ 

‘ Think of the past; 

I warn you that in a little: while others will find their past in you and 
your times,* * * 

Think of spiritual results. 

Sure as the éarth swims through the heavens, does every one of its ob- 
jects pass into spiritual results. 

Think of manhood, and you to be a man; 

Do you count manhood, and the sweet of manhood, nothing ? 

Think of womanhood and you to be a woman; 

The Creation is womanhood; 

Have I not said that womanhood involves all ? 


Have I not told how the universe has nothing better than the best wo- 
manhood ?’ 


The reader who would get at the spirit and meaning of ‘ Leaves 
of Grass’ must remember that its theme, from first to last, is De- 
mocracy,—that it is a work conceived and carried forward in the 
spirit of the genius of humanity that is now in full career in the 
New World,—and that all things characteristically American(trades, 
tools, occupations, productions, characters, scenes) therefore have 
their places in it. It is intended to be a complete mirror of the 
times in which the life of the t fell, and to show one master 

ersonality accepting, absorbing all and rising superior to it—name- 
y, the poet himself. Yet it is never Whitman that speaks so much 
as it is Democracy that speaks through him. He personifies the 
spirit of universal brotherhood, and in this character launches forth 
his ‘Omniverous Words.’ What would seem colossal. egotism, 
what would seem shameless confessions, what would seem un- 
worthy affiliations with low, rude persons, what would seem con- 
founding good and bad, virtue and vice, etc., in Whitman the man, 
the citizen, but serves to illustrate the boundless compassion and 
saving power of Whitman as the spokesman of ideal Democracy. 
With this clue in mind, pee 3 difficult things are made plain and 
easy in the works of this much misunderstood poet. 

Whitman has essentially broken down the barriers of form be- 
tween prose and poetry, but in spirit he is always the poet, always 
speaking or aiming to speak for ideal or universal humanity. 
Poetry gives him great liberties, permits great assumptions, per- 
mits intimacies and self-revelations, always provided the poet is 
equal to them, that are not permissible in prose. Readers are mis- 
led by Whitman’s prose form and his rank realism into taking him 
too literally, too narrowly, and accusing him of sounding his own 
praises, or confessing his own derelictions, where he is exhibiting 
the pride, or betraying the shadows of the typical democratic Man. 

I myself do not care very much for his later poems ; his ‘ Pray- 
er of Columbus’ and ‘ The Song of the Redwood Tree’ leave me 
cold and unmoved. But where shall one look for a more pronounced 
flood-tide of poetic emotion than swells and surges through all his 
earlier work, including ‘Drum Taps.’ It seems to me to form one 
of the two or three major poetic currents of the world, certainly 
the major one upon this hemisphere. 

It has been truly said that ‘the noblest seer is ever over-pos- 
sessed.’ This has been the case with nearly all original, first-class 
men. Carlyle furnished a good illustration of its truth in our own 
time. He was over-possessed with his idea of the hero and hero- 
worship. The verdict of the best. judges will probably be that 
Whitman was over-possessed with the idea of democracy, America, 
nationality, and the need of a radically new departure in poetic lit- 
erature. Yet none knew better than he that in the long run the 
conditions of life and of human happiness and progress remain 
about the same; that the same price must still be paid for the 
same things, that character alone counts; that the same problem 
‘how to live,’ ever confronts us; and that democracy, America, na- 
tionality are only way stations and by no means the end of 
the route. The all-leveling tendency of democracy is certainly not 
in the interest of literature. The world is not saved by the average 
man, but by the man much above the average, the rare and extra- 
ordinary man, by the ‘remnant’ as Arnold called them. The 
solidarity of the race is fast approaching, and to this end, with all 
his glorification of America and sharp retort to ‘enemies’ lands,’ 
Whitman has probably contributed more than any other of his. 
country’s poets. 


My spirit has passed in compassion and determination around the whole 


earth. 
I have looked for equals and lovers, and found them ready for me in all 


lands, 
I think some divine rapport has equalized me with them. 
JOHN BURROUGHS, 
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THE STORY OF WHITMAN'S LIFE 

Wa't Whitman, who was named Walter after his father, a car- 

nter, was born at West Hills, Huntington Township, Long Is- 
and, N. Y., on May 31, 1819. His first paternal ancestor in this 
country was the Rev. Zechariah Whitman, who came from Eng- 
land in 1635; the family settled on Long Island twenty-five years 
later. The poet's father, grandfather, and great-grandfather all 
lived on the farm on which he himself was born. He often ex- 
pressed a certain pride in the Quaker blood in h's veins. On his 
mother’s side his ancestry was Dutch, Louisa, daughter of Major 
van Velsor, being descended from a family of farmers originally 
from Holland, though long settled near Cold Spring Harbor, a few 
miles from the home of the Whitmans. So the poet's forbears on 
both sides were plain farmer-folk, of stalwart stock, who had lived 
in America long encugh to become thoroughly familiar with 
American institutions, and thoroughly imbued, as their descendant 
showed himself to be, with the American spirit of freedom and 
democracy. 

Though the Whitmans removed to Brooklyn while Walt was 
still a child, he was a constant visitor at his birthplace. Leaving 
the common schools at thirteen, he learned to set type; three or 
four years later he taught school in the country, and wrote a little 
for the newspapers. At about twenty he was editor and publisher 
of the Long /slander, a Huntington weekly; and after that, for 
twelve years or so, he worked in New York as a compositor and 
writer for the daily and other papers. At this time he began 
those studies in plain life, or perhaps low life would be as good a 
phrase, which made him so familiar with the social stratum ex- 
ploited in ‘ Leaves of Grass.’ He hobnobbed with the poor and 
virtuous as well as with the fallen of both sexes, winning from 
them the secrets of their lives, not by microscopic investiga- 
tion, but by a power of sympathy which won their confidence and 
affection atthe start. He saw life closely and steadily, whether he 
saw it whole or not. In the words of Dr. Bucke :—‘ He became 
thoroughly conversant with the shops, houses, sidewalks, ferries, 
factories, taverns, gatherings, political meetings, carousings, etc. 
He was first the absorber of the sunlight, the free air and the open 
streets, and then of interiors. He knew the hospitals, poorhouses, 
prisons, and their inmates. He passed freely in and about those 
os of the city which are inhabited by the worst characters; he 

new all their people, and many of them knew him.’ Early in 
these years he became a speaker at Democratic mass-meetings in 
New York and on Long Island; but he was never what is known 
as a politician. His chief delight was in music, and to him Alboni 
was the queen of singers: when she was to sing, he never missed 
the opera. 

In 1847-8 he edited the Brooklyn Zag/e; and in 1849, being then 
thirty years of age, he started on a tour through Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, and drifted down the Ohio and Mississippi to New Or- 
leans, where for a year or so he found employment on the Crescent 
and amusement in studying the same phases of life that had at- 
tracted him most strongly in this city. In leisurely fashion he re- 
turned to New York by way of St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, De- 
troit, the Lakes and Niagara. In 1851-2 he had a paper of his 
own, the Brooklyn Freeman. Then for a while he ‘ built and sold 
moderate-sized houses ’—discontinuing the practice largely, Dr. 
Bucke opines, for fear lest it should enrich him. In 1854 he began 
writing ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ the first edition of which appeared the 
following year, being printed in Brooklyn from type set up in part 
by the author himself. This maybe regarded as the turning: point 
in Whitman’s career. The book aroused, as he put it, ‘a tempest 
of anger and condemnation everywhere’; and Walt went off to 
spend the late summer and autumn around Shelter Island and Pe- 
conic Bay, whence he returned in the winter to New York, ‘with 
the confirmed resolution, from which I never afterwards wavered, 
to go on with my poetic enterprise in my own way, and finish it as 
well as I could.’ 

In December, 1862, Whitman started at an hour’s notice to join 
his brother George, who had been wounded at Fredericksburg. 
He found the injury less serious than it had been reported to be, 
but remained in camp for several weeks, and then went to Wash- 
ington in charge of some wounded or fever-stricken Brooklyn sol- 
diers. For two or three years he remained at the Capital nursing 
the sick and wounded, and paying his way by writing for the news- 
papers at New York and elsewhere. There are no more striking 
memoranda of the Civil War than the Hospital Notes in ‘ Spec- 
imen Days and Collect,” in which he recorded the impressions 
of those painful scenes. In the hot summer of 1864 he fell ill for 
the first time in his life and came North, but soon returned to his 
work in the hospitals. 

Shortly before the close of the war he was given a clerkship in 


the Department of the Interior, but was ceeget, eo er 
or of an indecent 


Harlan took office, ‘because he was the aut 
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book’ (‘ Leaves of Grass’), Personal friends procured for him an 


equally good ~~ in the office of Attorney-General Speed. He 
had never fully recovered from the attack of ‘hospital malaria’ 
which prostrated him in 1864, and on February 22, 1873, a lytic 
stroke kept him down for over two months. The death of his 
mother, at Camden, on May 23, was a very severe blow to the 
rey pms he shortly afterwards left Washington and made Camden 

is home. The clerkship which he lost had paid him $1600 a year ; 
but now to illness was added poverty, and for two or three years 
his lot was miserable indeed, though borne with fortitude and even 
with cheerfulness. 

Some of Whitman’s most delightful out-door jottings—‘ How 
I Get Around at Sixty and Take Notes "—which began to ap- 
pear in The Critic in January 1881, date back almost to this 
time—z. ¢., as far as 1877. Early in 1881 he visited Boston, 
called upon Longfellow, and was called upon by many of the best- 
known literary people of the Hub, all of which he recounted in 
these pages on May 7. His visits to New York were comparatively 
frequent; and two or three times, here and in Philadelphia, he 
celebrated the anniversary of the death of Lincoln by reading his 
vivid account of the assassination. At his last appearance on such 
an occasion in New York (Thursday afternoon, April 14, 1887), 
there were present in the Madison Sows Theatre James Rus- 
sell Lowell, John Burroughs, Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, Col. John Hay, Dr. Edward Eggleston, 
Augustus St. Gaudens, Moncure D. Conway, Dr. Henry van 
Dyke, Prof. J. A.. Harrison, Hamilton W. Mabie, Joel Benton, 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, Mrs. 
Schuyler van Rensselaer, and others of note in the literary 
and artistic world. Laura Stedman—Mr. Stedman's five-year-old 
ee se the old poet with a basket of lilac- 

lossoms ; and then he recited his noble poem, ‘O Captain! My 
Captain!’ In the evening about 150 friends and admirers called 
upon him at the Westminster Hotel. 

Ever since Zhe Critic was started Walt Whitman had been a 
valued contributor to its pages. His first offering, in prose, a 
peared on Jan. 29, 1881 ; the last, in verse (‘ The Pallid Wreath’), 
on Jan. 10, 1891. Not infrequently he expressed his appreciation 
of the hospitality of its editors—a hospitality not to be wondered 
at, since everything he offered was worthy of acceptance on its 
merits, quite independently of the fame of its author. Besides 
the ‘ How I Get Around at Sixty’ memoranda, and the occasional 
poems, his contributions included most interesting notes on the 
death of Carlyle, of Longfellow and of Emerson, and brief essays 
on Burns and Shakespeare, and on other literary themes. Mr. 
Whitman was one of the Forty Immortals elected by the readers 
of The Critic in 1884. 

A sketch of ‘Walt Whitman at Camden,’ describing his home 
life in the little hcuse at 328 Mickle Street, which he purchased in 
1883, appeared in Zhe Critic of Feb. 28, 1885, and subsequently 
was included in the volume of ‘Authors at Home.’ And the 
Lounger, on Nov. 29, 1891, gave a vivid pen-picture of the ‘ good, 
gray poet’ in his latter days. 

* Leaves of Grass,’ the first edition of which came out thirty- 
seven years ago, reappears now labelled ‘Complete, 1892.’ One 
hundred copies, bound in paper, have been distributed, or set apart 
for distribution, among the personal friends of the poet ; the others, 
bound in green cloth, are offered for sale. This final issue in- 
cludes, as a ‘first annex,’ ‘Sands at Seventy,’ and as a second, 
‘Good-Bye, My Fancy.’ ‘A Backward Glance o’er Travel’d 
Roads’ brings the unique volume to a close. 
the edition of the ‘ Leaves.’ ($2. No. 23 South 9th Street, Phila- 
delphia : David McKay.) ‘ 

Whitman’s publications include (besides ‘ Leaves of Grass’) 
‘Drum Taps’ (1865), ‘ Memoranda of the War’ (1867), ‘ Demo- 
cratic Vistas’ and ‘ Passage to India’ (1870), ‘After All, Not to 
Create Only ’ (1871), ‘ As Strong as Birds on Pinions Free’ (1872), 
‘Specimen Days, and Collect ’ (1883), ‘ November Boughs ’ (1888), 
‘Sands at Seventy,’ and in 1891, ‘Good-Bye, My Fancy.’ ‘ Leaves 
of Grass, and Two Rivulets: Centennial Edition’ appeared in 
1876, and ‘ gp 5 Poems and Prose’ in 1889. 

The edition of Walt. Whitman’s ‘ Selected Poems,’ chosen and 
edited by Arthur Stedman, was in the binder’s hands at the time 
of the poet’s death. Mr, Whitman was occupied only a little 
while ago in giving his wishes and final approval with respect to 
it, his written memorandum on the subject being probably the last 
business communication he ever wrote. This is, in fact though 
not in name, an expurgated edition of ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ and is 
the first to whose preparation the poet gave his sanction. Small 
volumes of selections from the book were published in England, 
however, during his lifetime, one edited Prof. Dowden, the 
other by W.-M. Rossetti. 


This is, of course, 
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THE PoEt’s DEATH 

Walt Whitman had been lingering between life and death for 
months, when the end came on Friday evening, March 25, at his 
home, 328 Mickle Street, Camden, N.J. He began to sink at 4:30 
P.M.; Dr. Alexander McAllister arrived at 5:45, and the poet 
breathed his last an hour later. When asked if he felt any pain, 
he answered, in an almost inaudible tone, ‘No.’ About twenty 
minutes before his death he said to his attendant, Warren Fitz- 
singer, ‘ Warry, shift,’ meaning that he wished to be turned over. 
These were his last words, uttered so low as to be hardly dis- 
tinguished. His heart continued to beat ten minutes after there 
was any noticeable respiration. He remained conscious until the 
last, but was too weak to talk. There were present at the bed- 
side Mrs. Davis, his housekeeper; Warren Fitzsinger, his nurse; 
Mr. Thomas B. Harned, his lawyer; Horace L. Traubel, a devoted 
young friend ; and Dr. Alexander McAllister, his physician. 

Mr, Whitman had been in bed since Dec. 17, when he was taken 
down with pneumonia, by which his death was indirectly caused. 
After several weeks of suffering, Dr. Daniel Longacre of Philadel- 
phia and Dr. McAllister of Camden pronounced him cured. The 
disease, however, left him so weak that it was impossible to pre- 
dict when he might die from the failing of his vital powers. After 
recovering from the attack of pneumonia, he appeared to be as 
well as he was before being attacked, but he never gained strength 
enough to leave his bed. At times he took no nourishment at all 
for several days, and at other times he ate heartily and appeared 
to enjoy his focd. 

The remains of the poet, after lying in state, so to speak, for 
isome hours on Wednesday morning, were placed in the afternoon 
n_ the recently-completed tomb in Harleigh Cemetery, on the out- 
skirts of Camden—a spot which Whitman visited many times dur- 
ing the construction of the tomb. The tomb is built in the side 
of the hill, in a grove. It is a substantial structure, of massive 
rough granite blocks, some of them weighing over seven tons. 
The door is of granite, six inches thick. The tomb contains re- 
ceptacles for eight caskets or coffins, arranged in two tiers. They 
are constructed of marble. The top of the tomb bears the name 
‘Walt Whitman.’ Whitman’s wish was that the remains of his 
mother, which are buried in Evergreens Cemetery, and those of 
his father, buried in Brooklyn, should be exhumed and deposited 
in the tomb; and this will be done. 

A death-mask of the face, head, chest and hands of the poet was 
taken on Sunday by Thomas Eakins, the portrait-painter, of Phila- 
—. and William O'Donovan, the sculptor, of New York. Mr. 
O'Donovan is at work on a bust of Whitman, for which, however, 
no special order has as yet been given. 

The Loncon Standard, Times and Pall Mall Gazette have 
called special attention to Walt Whitman’s death. The Standard 
says :—‘ If obliged to judge Walt Whitman by conventional stan- 
dards, it might be necessary to declare that he failed as a poet. 
If instead we look at the residuum of pure gold his works contain, 
it is impossible to deny him the honor due a great and original 
genius.’ The Zimes says that whatever defects his poems may 
reveal, they at least testify that Whitman was a man of power and 
fertility of resource, and that his work is bound to have a con- 
siderable effect upon the future of American literature. 

WHITMAN'S DESCRIPTION OF HIMSELF 
His shape arises 
Arrogant, masculine, naive, rowdyish, 
Laugher, weeper, worker, idler, citizen, countryman, 
. Saunterer of woods, stander upon hills, summer swimmer in rivers 
or by the.sea, 
Of pure American breed, of reckless health, his body perfect, free 


from taint from top to toe, free forever from headache and 


dyspepsia, clean- breathed, 
Ample-limbed, a good feeder, weight a hundred and eighty pounds, 
ee “egy six feet high, forty inches round the breast and 
ac 
Countenance sunburnt, bearded, calm, unrefined, 
- Reminder of animals, meeter of savage and gentleman on equal 


terms, 
Attitudes lithe and erect, costume free, neck gray and open, of 
slow movement on foot, 

Passer of his right arm round the shoulders of his friends, com- 
panion of the street, : 
Persuader always of people to give him their sweetest touches, and 

never their meanest. * # ‘ LEAVES OF GRASS,’ 
EMERSON’S FAMOUS LETTER TO WHITMAN 
\ CONCORD, MASS'TTS, 21 July, 1855. 
WALT WHITMAN—Dear Sir ; | am not blind to the worth of 
_ the wonderful gift of ‘Leaves of Grass,’ I find it the most ex- 
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traordinary piece of wit and wisdom that America has yet con- 
tributed. I am very happy in reading it, as great power makes us 
happy. It meets the demand I am always making of what seemed 
the sterile and stingy nature, as if too much handiwork, or too 
much lymph in the temperament, were making our western wits 
fat and mean. 

I give you joy of your free and brave thought. I have great 
joy in it. I find incomparable things said incomparably well, as 
they must be. I find the courage of treatment which so delights 
us, and which large perception only can inspire. 

I greet you at the beginning of a great career, which yet must 
have had a long foreground somewhere, for such a start. I rubbed 
my eyes a little, to see if this sunbeam were no illusion; but the 
solid sense of the book is a sober certainty. It has the best merits, 
namely, of fortifying and encouraging. 

I did not know until I last night saw the book advertised in a 
newspaper that I could trust the name as real and available for 
a post-office. I wish to see my benefactor, and have felt much 
like striking my tasks and visiting New York to pay you my re- 
spects. R. W. EMERSON. 





The Lounger 


WHEN I DESCRIBED, on Nov. 29, a recent visit to Walt Whit- 
man, I did not say half I thought of the squalor and wretchedness 
of his surroundings. It isa wonder to me that he did not die long 
ago, from the effects of the unwholesome atmosphere of the place. 
Whitman was a man who loved and needed the sunlight and fresh 
air. In that wretched room he had neither. It faced the north, 
and the little light that might have shone upon him was kept out 
by dirty windows and closed shutters. I doubt if the room had 
ever been swept, much less thoroughly cleaned. The dirty carpet, 
the piles of old newspapers, the unmade bed, the rickety stove that 
gave out enough heat to dry up a much more vigorous body than 
that of the old poet, all had the most depressing effect upon me, 
when I came into the place from the crisp, clear air of a bright 
October day. I have read descriptions of old misers who have 
been found dead amid their miserable surroundings, but Walt 
‘Whitman’s bedroom gave me a far more vivid sense of what such 
dens must be than columns of mere description. The pathetic 
thing about it was his contentment. ‘I am well taken care of,’ he 
said ; ‘the people here are very kind.’ The latter statement was 
probably true; but I don’t call such care as he received good 
care. I would not have left a favorite dog to live in such a place. 
I have been told that his friends who visited him in his last illness 
were greatly annoyed by the unclean wretchedness of the place, 
but seeing that he was too far gone to make expostulation advisa- 
ble, they held their peace. 





I NEVER FEEL so poor as when [ look over a book-seller’s cata- 
logue of ‘ choice, rare, curious and valuable books.’ Then I realize 
the difference between having money to spend as one would like, 
and not having it. Before I can buy a set of books for $50 I have 
to think twice—often three times,—and then give it up! But 
many of the books in the Scribners’ last catalogue I can’t even 
think about. Here, for example, are three volumes of ‘ The In-. 
goldsby Legends,’ illustrated by Cruikshank, Buss and John Leech 
—a rare ‘first edition,’ with the original covers bound in, and the 
‘ plates not cleaned.’ The price is $180. Here in is the ‘ex- 
cessively rare’ first edition of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ two vol- 
umes, bound by Bedford ‘in Roger Payne style,’ $450! And the 
catalogue excites my a by declaring that in the course of a 
few years the book will ‘fetch double,’ as the demand for it 
‘ steadily increases.’ I am forced, however, to let this opportunity 
of holding the book for a few years and then doubling my money go 
by. 





Two LITTLE VOLUMES of the ‘ Essays of Elia,’ the first edition, 
$110, Just think how delightful ; for-the books are in ‘ immacu- 
late condition’ and in ‘a blue morocco pull-off case,’ also! Now 
we come to even daintier bits—two tiny volumes, The Snod and 
The Gownsman, the two college papers to which Thackeray con- 
tributed some of his amiable satires. At auction in London, in 
1889, when the Mackensie library was sold, these little books 
fetched 125/., but in this catalogue they are offered for $550. 
Among the other attractive nuggets area set of first editions of 
Walton's ‘Angler.’ Four of the five original editions are offered 
en bloc for $500, which is little enough when one considers that a 
copy of the very first edition sold in London only a few months 
ago for 310/, Let me see: here are thirteen volumes, which would 
7 - $1790, and be cheap at that. But still I must forego 
them 
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' THE LAST CONCERT at which Paderewski yee 5 in this 
country is not likely to be f He never played better nor 
aroused more enthusiasm. His performance of.a Schumann con- 
certo won for him applause enough for a whole evening; but a 
concerto of his own called forth twice as much,and made the 
repetition of the last movement obligatory; while the Liszt fan- 
tasia, concluding the concert, was followed by such an outburst as 
American audiences seldom reward their entertainers with. Sal- 
voes of cheers accompanied the more conventional demonstrations 
of delight. Women who had clapped till their gloves burst and 
their hands ached, and stamped till their feet were numb, stood 
up and shouted ‘Bravo!’ and ‘Hurrah!’ as bravely as the men. 
And the best of it was, that the pianist had fairly earned this stimu- 
lating tribute, rendered partly for his generous service for the Wash- 
ington Memorial Arch, but mainly to express the popular appre- 
ciation of his extraordinary musical gifts and accomplishments. 





M. PADEREWSKI insisted upon sharing his honors with Herr 
Nikisch, the brilliant leader of the Boston Symphony Orchestra— 
the most perfect organization of its kind in America, whose 
services and travelling expenses had been volunteered by Col. 
Henry Higginson ; and no one grudged the conductor the wreath 
that fell to his lot. American and Polish flags at the corner of 
the ——— and on every music-stand gave a festive air to the 
whole performance. At the close of the evening, as Paderewski 
started to leave the stage, he was intercepted by Mr. Parke Godwin, 
Mr. Frank D. Millet, Vice-President of the Academy of Design, and 
Mr. R. W. Gilder, Secretary of the Arch Committee ; and obliged 
to listen to a brief but pertinent speech from Mr. Godwin, who ex- 

the thanks of the committee that had arranged the affair, 
alluded to the sympathy of the American — with unhappy Po- 
land—the land of Kosciuszko,—and paid a fitting tribute to the virtu- 
oso’sgenius. M. Paderewski was then presented with an emblem 
consisting of the flags of his own country and the United States 
and a laurel-wreath, as an earnest of a medal to be designed by 
Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens, on one side of which will appear the 
recipient’s fine and striking profile. As an outlet for his emotions 
the pianist returned to his seat and played one of the Liszt rhap- 
sodies in a way that made his hearers spring to their feet with ex- 
citement. On Tuesday M. Paderewski sailed for Europe. 





AT A SPECIAL meeting last Monday, the Arch Committee pass 
ed resolutions of thanks to M. Paderewski, to Col. Higginson and 
the Nikisch orchestra, and to Mr. Steinway, who paid the local 
expenses of the concert in order that the gross receipts, exceeding 
$4000, might be added to the fund for the Arch. 


TO A WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT who interviewed Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett for the New York 72mes, the popular 
novelist spoke of her life abroad, her plans for the present and her 
literary work for the future. 

In reply to the question as to what she thought of London as a place 
of residence, Mrs. Burnett said at once, in the most convincing manner, 
that she regarded London by no manner of means as a home ; it was 
pong a place to which one should go for the season. That over, it at 
once became melancholy in the extreme, resolving itself into a desert, 
in which the streets and parks were so deserted one could walk or drive 
for miles without encountering a familiar face. She could not imagine 
any one who could possibly get away remaining there through the 
winter, 

This fully bears out Mrs, Walford’s statement in one of her 
London Letters to Zhe Crztéc, a year or two ago, when she com- 
plained of the dreariness of London in the ‘off season’ of mid- 
summer—a statement criticised, though not confuted, at the time 
by a Londoner long resident in New York. 





. 





MR. OSCAR WILDE, who made the lily the chosen flower of zs- 
theticism, has turned his attention to another flower. This time 
he has not been satisfied to take one already created by the hand 
of Nature, but has depended upon the gardener’s art, and— Voz/a/ 
the green carnation! When he appeared before the audience to 
bow his thanks for its unenthusiastic reception of his new play, 
‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan,’ he wore the green carnation in his but- 
ton-hole, From a London paper, however, we learn that the 
flower was becoming a fashionable one before Mr. Wilde took it 
up, which would seem to prove that the once original zsthete is 
now a follower rather than a leader in matters of zesthetic fashion. 





M. EDMOND DE GONCOURT is reported to have said recently, in 
answer {o a question :—‘I myself believe, and that in spite of the 
ever-increasing sale of popular works of fiction, that novels will 
soon be things of the past, The novel has said all that can be 
said. I feel sure that some other medium for expressing the emo- 
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tions will be finally discovered, and those who invent or find out 
what this medium ong to be will be the literary masters of the 
twentieth .century.’ Perhaps the . ph will succeed the 
type-printed volume; or it may be that Mr. Edison will be the 
p verer of some other new ‘ medium for expressing the emotions.” 
In the meantime the publishers will be deluged with MSS., and if 
there is  Foing to be any falling-off in the supply of novels, it will 
not be till some time after the new method has been invented and 
found to answer its purpose. 





Mr. ISAAC B. POTTER, who writes of ‘Our Common Roads’ in 
the April Century, need not have gone into Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania to take his pictures of bad roads. He could have 
got all he wanted in Westchester County. To illustrate the mudd 
road, he need have gone no farther than the main road from Pel- 
hamville to Pelham Manor, a distance of about a mile. It took 
me just three-quarters of an hour to drive that distance one balmy 
morning in spring. The horses stood to their knees in mud, and 
it was as much as two of them could do to pull a light wagon 
through the sticky stuff. For a fine illustration of the rocky road, 
Mr. Potter need not have looked beyond the same road, only go- 
ing in an opposite direction—between Pelham Manor and the 
Priory Church at Pelham. Stones as big as a man’s hat lie loose 
in the ruts, and ledges of rock protrude at short intervals with a 
determination and obstinacy worthy of a better cause. The subject 
of bad roads in America is a fruitful one, and the pro new 
building for the Library of Congress could be filled ond its 
limits with books describing them. 





“Col. Carter of Cartersville” 


THERE are so many admirable features in the néw play, ‘Col. 
Carter of Cartersville,’ which Mr. A. M. Palmer has just produced 
in his theatre, that its lack of theatrical interest—the one quality 
needed to ensure its general popularity—is especially to be regret- 
ted. But, even as it stands, it is a welcome and noteworthy con- 
tribution to the American drama, and, like ‘ Alabama,’ it proves 
the existence of a rich vein of national dramatic material, which is 
certain to be worked on a large and profitable scale in the near 
future. The piece is an adaptation from the serial story of the same 
name written for The Century by Mr. Hopkinson Smith, prepared 
for the stage by the author and Mr. Augustus Thomas, who have 
forgotten—as is too often the case with adapters—that mere nar- 
rative and dialogue, whatever their charm upon the printed page, 
cannot create the effect of action before the footlights. True, there 
is a continuous thread of connection between their five acts, but 
there is nothing which, by any stretch of the imagination, could 
be described as a story, to say nothing of a plot, and, of course, 
there is nothing like suspense. All that has been done is to furnish 
a study of the Colonel in five tableaux ; and, clever and attractive 
as the study is, it is scarcely substantial enough for the entertain- 
ment of a mixed audience for several hours. 

It must be admitted, moreover, that it is not quite so easy to ac- 
cept the Colonel as a type of ingenuous simplicity, when he is put 
as a living personality upon the stage, as it was when he was left 
more largely to the imagination. It is difficult not to suspect some 
taint of Jeremy Diddler in his Micawberism, when he is rep- 
resented as feasting, week after week, upon the fat of the land—to 
wit, canvas-back and champagne—without a cent of money to pay 
for it all, and as believing, in good faith, that the credit extended to 
him by his landlady, his butcher and his — is a touching mani- 
festation of Northern hospitality. All this, although treated with 
genuine humor, seems to be overdrawn, if not actually a false note 
in the general harmony of a character most winning in its courtesy, its 
courage, its simplicity, its tenderness and its fine, if misguided; sense 
of personal honor. Much more ought to have been made of the 
old man’s unsuspected love for his pretty young ward, and the 
nobility with which he unhesitatingly and silently ensures the girl's 
happiness by the sacrifice of his own. A condition of this kind 
would suggest many opportunities to more experienced playwrights. 

Notwithstanding its obvious weaknesses, the play is one that 
ought not to be missed by intelligent lovers of the theatre, for it is 
an original study of American life, written with genuine sense of 
character, much literary skill, and humor of a delicate, fresh and 
intellectual kind. It is, moreover, uncommonly well played. The 
Colonel of Mr. E. M. Holland is an extremely clever, thoughtful and 
well-balanced impersonation strongly individualized without the least 
trace of labored eccentricity, full of apparently unconscious humor, 
unaffectedly simple and, at times, truly pathetic. The Negro, 
Chad, does not stand out in very bold relief, but finds a most na- 
tural and convincing representative in Mr. Harris. The Judge, the 
Major and other minor characters are very slight sketches, but are 
all in capable hands, while the stage-setting is of the best. 
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Boston Letter 

AS WAS EXPECTED, the Cruikshank volumes at the John B. 
Gough library sale, brought higher prices than any of the other 
The principal purc were Estes & Lauriat of this 

city, Brentano of New York and Mr. Walter Aldrich of Providence. 
The latter paid $300 for the original oil-painting of ‘Grimaldi in 
the Barber-shop,’ and that, I believe, was the largest sum paid for 
any work. Mr. Aldrich also paid $231 for four original water- 
colors by Cruikshank. The first-proof steel- plate engraving of the 
* Worship of Bacchus’ brought only $55 while Robert Cruikshank’s 
‘English Spy,’ handsomely bound in two volumes, brought $74. 
H ’s works in two volumes were sold for $112; Audubon’s 
‘Birds of America and Quadrupeds of North America, brought 


Harvard is preparing a unique addition to its museum collection. 
There are two men, father and son, residing in Dresden, mesipas { 
who possess the secret of making those beautiful glass flower mod- 
els of which we have already seena few. They are the Blaschkas, 
the younger of whom, now in Jamaica, expects to visit Prof. 
Goodale at Cambridge before long. He is travelling all over the 
world collecting specimens of typical flowers, and on his return 
home will reproduce these flowers in ree Harvard has secured 
the monopoly of the work of the Blaschkas for the next nine years, 
so that its collection at the end of that time will be unique and 
magnificent. 

he death in Gill, Mass., of Joseph D. Canning, known as ‘the 
Peasant Bard,’ may have been noted, but it is possible that a curi- 
ous fact in his literary history is not generally known. Far back 
in 1836, when he was just of age, he brought out his first volume 
of poems and a few years later his second. He attracted renewed 
attention years afterwards, and by the revision of his early rhymes 
was accused of plagiarizing from his forgotten self. J. G. Cupples 
of Boston has his third volume, ‘ Connecticut River Reeds, blown 
by the Peasant Bard,’ on hand. 

The announcement that Poet-Lore, devoted to Shakespeare, 
Browning, etc., is to be published hereafter in Boston is coupled 
with the statement that the removal from Philadelphia is due to 
certain special advantages obtained through the.appreciation and 
interest of Mr. Dana Estes. The editors, Miss Helen A. Clarke 
and Miss Charlotte Porter, retain their positions. 

Some time ago I was told a number of interesting facts regard- 
ing a new book which Lee & Shepard then had in press, but have 
found no chance to put my information on paper till this moment. 
I think now the book may be on the way to the book-dealers before 
this letter is printed. The peculiar work relates to music in nature, 
and is called ‘ Wood Notes Wild,’ its author being Simeon Pease 
Cheney. Every sound from animate or inanimate objects to Mr. 
Cheney’s mind was music. The squeak of a door set itself down 
in notes upon the imaginative s within his brain. All noises 
were music—the cackling of the hen, the croak.of the bull-frog, 
the moaning of the wind, the howling of the dog, the blowing of 
the steam whistle; and in his book not only has he set this music 
to notes, but has also given quaint and interesting information 
about the melodies. For instance, he finds that the rooster on the 
perch sings one song, and out-of-doors another; while the colt’s 
call to his mother, to a strange horse, or to its owner, is always 
varied according to a system, and is always musical. The author 
notes especially the uncanny sound when the colt is alone ina 
field. So the young cow calling to go out to grass pours forth 
music from between its big lips, and the mare in the stable has 
one musical call for hay and another for oats. As for the cat— 
but let me quote Mr. Cheney’s own words in his diary :—‘ Made 
observation this morning on Tim’s purring. I find that he varies 
the intervals. Have now heard him ina perfect fifth * * * 
The dynamics are good. So far, the high tone is always given 
with the inhaiing.’ Mr. Cheney gives up the bobolink ; he cannot 
fathom his singing, he says. Aside from the musical portion of 
his theories, there is one little idea which Mr. Cheney formulates 
that may interest hunters. He claims that the loon, when it dives 
to escape its enemy, does not swim under the water but actually 
flies beneath the waves. 

‘Wood Notes Wild’ has been edited by the author’s son, John 


Vance Cheney, author of ‘ Thistle-Drift’ and ‘Wood Blooms.’ 
The younger Mr. Cheney is the Librarian of the Public Library in 
San Francisco, Cal. He, too, has just put forth a new book—not 


a book of poems, as were his former works, but a series of literary 
essays dealing with the poets and with music in general, or ‘ tone 
poetry,’ as he calls it. He has me Browning some rather hard 
raps in this book, admitting that he was a great man in many 
ways, yet claiming that his poetry lacked taste as well as other 
essentials necessary to make writing less akin to prose. Henry 
James, too, comes in for a severe criticism on account of his ex- 
pressed opinion of Hawthorne. 
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Boston has already favored much of Mr. Cheney's poetry, but 
his popularity in one particular circle came about by accident. A 
well-known clergyman, who is also a writer and a judge of writing, 
chanced to take up a poem of Mr. Cheney’s in the office of Lee 
Shepard, and was so charmed with the verse that he read another 
and still another, and finally asked permission to carry the entire 
collection to one of Mrs. Moulton’s receptions, that he might there 
show it to his friends. This introduction at once won for the 
author a goodly number of admirers. 

It has been reported that Mrs. D. Lothrop, or as she is so well- 
known to readers, ‘Margaret Sidney,’ is to take charge of the 
SS which her husband founded and conducted antil 

is death. Of course this is possible, as Mrs. Lothrop’s business 
interest in the concern gives to her the controlling voice, but no 
such ug se a has as yet been officially made. Two brothers 
of Mr. Lothrop’s are members of the Company, and one of them 
has long been the financial agent, as one might say, for the late 
publisher. Not until the Company holds a meeting will any definite 
steps be taken. 
here has been a report circulated to the effeet that the friends 
of Miss Wilkins were very much disturbed because she received 
no royalty on her book of short stories recently issued by D. Loth- 
ropCo. They claim that such a royalty is her due, and that it was 
always expected by her, whenever the book should appear. Onthe 
other hand, the publishers maintain that the stories were fully paid 
for on their acceptance, and that the a covered not only the 
publication in magazine form but also in book form. They also 
hold that a number of the tales were accepted at a time when Miss 
Wilkins had yet to make her name, and that therefore their efforts 
at the beginning to push her work should be — Mr. 
Lothrop, however, just before his death, said that he intended to 
make Miss Wilkins an extra remuneration—not in the way of pay- 
ment, but as a gift of appreciation, thus acting in the same spirit 
the Harpers had shown with Richard Henry Dana. 

Those readers whose attention has been attracted by the life 
story of Travers Madge, as told by the Rev. Dr. Brooke Herford 
in ‘A Protestant Poor Friar,’ will be interested to know that from 
this strangely t oapere life Mrs. Humphry Ward drew the idea of 
her Aucrum, the crippled minister in ‘ David Grieve.’ Music lov- 
ers will be pleased to know that the four lectures by Miss Edith 
V. Eastman delivered before the harmony class of the Philadelphia 
Musical Academy this year are among the publications announced 
by Damrell & Upham. Richard Zeckwer, the Director of the 
Academy, recommends them as very useful essays. The volume 
is to be called ‘ The Ethics of Music.’ 

BosTON, March 29, 1892. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE. 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

AMONG the more important pictures about to be sold at the 
American Art Association galleries are the Rembrandt, ‘A Man ~ 
Buckling on his Armor’; Delacroix’s ‘ Lion Hunt,’ in respect of 
action a very fine example; Cazin’s ‘ Moonlight’ and ‘ Halte de 
Voyageurs,’ two respectable-looking tramps, a male and a female, 
preparing to rest in the open air; Rousseau’s ‘ Plain in Berri’ and 
‘Forest of Compiégne’; Corot’s ‘Paris Seen from St. Cloud’; 
L’Hermitte’s ‘ Mowers,’ a charming pastel; Jules Dupré's ‘ Early 
Morning,’ a river bank with a cottage; Jacque’s ‘ Poultry; Gis- 
ley’s ‘ The Inundation’; George Inness’s ‘Summer Landscape’ ; 
and Courbet’s ‘ Landscape,’ a study of rocks overhanging quiet 
water. A really good Ziem, a Venetian scene with the yellow and 
blue sail of a barge in the centre, is not in the catalogue. The 
lacquers and other Oriental art-objects are of uncommon merit. 


—Horace B. Mann of Orange, N. J., is the winner of the $1300 
Columbia College Fellowship in Architecture this year. The com- 
— were graduates of the School of Mines, under thirty years 
of age. 

—Rossetti’s ‘ Astarte Syriaca,’ reproduced from a pen-drawing 
in the South Kensington Museum, forms the frontispiece of the 
March Portfolio. It is a highly finished head of a young girl of 
Jewish type. Mr. W. J. Loftie and Mr. Herbert Railton have not 
yet exhausted the beauties of the Temple Inn. The latter has 
etched the Master’s House in the Inner Temple and made pretty 
pen-drawings of the cloisters, an oriel window in the hall and an 
old doorwayin Lamb Court. ‘The Cleveland Moors in Yorkshire’ 
are illustrated by John Leyland. ‘Landscape in Homer’ is con- 
tinued. The well-known animal painter, Briton Riviere, is repre- 
sented by several drawings of dogs and horses. And the Art 
Chronicle contains, as usual, interesting items of art news. 


— The Art Amateur for April contains three colored plates be- 
sides the usual number of illustrations throughout the text. Some 
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very practical and useful hints for making tasteful but inexpensive 
furniture are given, together with the working patterns, to enable 
any clever amateur to make them for himself. 

—We have received a small pamphlet by Mr. Edward Robinson 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, describing an experiment in 
coloring casts of the Hermes of Praxiteles and the Venus Gene- 
trix of the Louvre. Colors like those observed on terra-cotta stat- 
uettes were applied all over the casts, with the result, according ‘to 
Mr. Robinson, of bringing out the modelling more distinctly. For 
proof that the ancients so treated their statues he refers to an article 
which is to appear in the April Century. Similar experiments 
have been made at Berlin and at Chicago under the supervision of 
Prof. Emerson. 

—The President and Council of the National Academy have 
issued cards for a reception this evening, on the occasion of the 
opening of the sixty-seventh annual exhibition. 

—The trustees of the late Mr. Daniel Cottier have issued a pre- 
liminary notice of the sale of his art collection. The first and most 
important part will be sold at the Durand-Ruel gallery, Paris, on 
May 27-28. An illustrated catalogue is in preparation. The bare 
list of pictures given now mentions, among others, fourteen by 
Corot, including the ‘Orpheus’; fifteen by Daubigny, eighteen by 
Diaz, seven by Michel, twenty-one by Monticelli, seven by Rous- 
seau, two by Millet, and single examples by Courbet, Couture, 
Goya, Orchardson, Van Der Velder, etc. 

—The $100,000 fund for casts for the Metropolitan Museum 
now amounts to $60,070. . 

—Miss Schurz and Mr. Louis Windmiiller (Treasurer) report 
that the receipts at the Kiinstlerfest at Carnegie Music Hall on 
Dec. 3 were $9370; expenses, $5528.17. The cash on hand to- 
ward a monument to Goethe is now $5064.73, having been brought 
up to that amount by contributions of $1000 each from Messrs. 
William Steinway, Oswald Ottendorfer and Jacob H. Schiff. 


—Miss Alice Donlevy will give a course of illustrated lectures 
on decorative art at the residence of Mrs. Alla Dougherty, the 
Rutland, on April 4, 11 and 18. 

—The Library Committee of the Senate has reported favorably 
a bill appropriating $30,000 for the erection in Washington of a 
statue to Ericsson; another PA apne, Soe ce for a statue of 
Robert Dale Owen, to be placed in the Smithsonian Institution 
grounds ; and a third appropriating $15,000 for the purchase of an 
oil-painting of Lincoln to be hung in the Capitol. 

—A collection of paintings by Jarvis McEntee was sold at the 
Fifth Avenue Art Galleries this week. 





Notes 


MME. ADAM (Juliette Lamber), editor and publisher of the 
Nouvelle Revue, has just arranged with M. Georges Bertin to pub- 
lish his ‘Joseph Bonaparte en Amérique (181 532) Several of 
the most interesting chapters will be printed in the Reve in ad- 
vance of the appearance of the book, which, if possible, is to be 
issued simultaneously in America and Paris. M. Bertin has spent 
much time in Philadelphia going over old family correspondence 
and records, reading all the newspapers of the period about which 
he writes, ransacking the libraries and conversing with all the few 
remaining persons who knew the ex-King of Spain. In this way 
he has brought to light many interesting facts, and his book will be 
attractive as a picture of the life led by Americans of that day. 
The author’s wife is a Philadelphian. 


—Longmans, Green & Co. will publish at once Owen Meredith’s 
* Marah,’ the volume of poems on which Lord Lytton was engaged 
at the time of his death. Each poem is complete in itself, but they 
are so arranged as to form a consecutive whole. Mr. Rider Hag- 
gard’s new story, ‘ Nada the Lily,’ which Longmans, Green & Co. 
will issue here in April, is a tale of love and fighting in Africa, and 
all the characters are natives. 


—Shortly after the appearance of ‘ Vain Fortune,’ Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons made Mr. ~“ Moore an offer for the right of re- 
aye it in America. The author <i. stipulating only that 

e should be allowed to rewrite his novel. This he has done with 
such thoroughness that the first half of the narrative has been en- 
tirely changed, and the main interest transferred from the hero to 
the heroine. Mr. Moore considers his new version so much su- 
perior to the old one, says The Atheneum, that the next English 
edition will be reprinted from it. The original English edition 
will therefore soon become a rarity. 

—Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s revised ‘ Barrack Room Ballads, and 
Other Verses’ will include not only the poems published in M/ac- 
po by ‘Yussuf,’ but also.a number of pieces never before 
printed. 
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_—Dr. Weir Mitchell is about to print a new book of verse; and 
his son, Mr, Langdon E. Mitchell, is also getting ready a volume of 
poems. . 

—Dr. Birkbeck Hill's forthcoming edition of the ‘ Letters of Dr. 
Johnson’ will be in two volumes, uniform with his edition of ‘ Bos- 
well.’ It is stated that they will contain nothing that is to be found 
in that work, Dr. Hill having discovered the epistles in many unex- 
pected and unimagined lurking-places. 

—At a literary and musical entertainment to be given this even- 
ing at Carnegie Music Hall, Mrs. M. F. Hoagland will discuss the 
question, ‘Have Women a Genius above the Creative ?’ 


—‘One of your correspondents,’ writes W. M. B. of Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y., ‘in dealing with the question of woman’s creative 
faculty, quotes the Rev. Anna Shaw’s funny story about ‘Old 
Abe’s’ laying eggs, after his war days were over. If the reverend 
lady had the author of this, no one could have denied her 
creative powers. The plumage of the male and female pomp 
being very distinct, and ‘Old Abe’ having always worn that of his 
sex, it certainly is unkind, not to say unwise, to charge him with 
having appeared in borrowed plumes all his life. Perhaps it was 
a case of evolution.’ 

—Some of Mr. Frank D. Millet’s best stories, including ‘A 
Capillary Crime,’ have been collected in book form, and will soon 
be published by Harper & Bros. 


—Messrs. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. are to publish this month a 
book by Mr. Hamilton Aidé, entitled ‘A Voyage of Discovery ’—a 
novel illustrative of American society as Mr. Aidé found it last 
year when traveling here with Mr. Stanley. 


—The Holts are about to publish a novel by a writer in whom 
they think they discern promise. It is called ‘ Fifty Pouuds for a 
Wife,’ and is by A. L. Glyn. The publishers call the book ‘ re- 
spectably sensational,’ and say that despite some evidences of in- 
experience, it has superior literary qualities. 


—President Charles Kendall Adams of Cornell is writing a Life 
of Columbus for the Makers of America Series. Miss Anna L. 
Dawes has written for this series a biography of Charles Sumner. 
Alexis Tolstoi has written a story which is said to be as strong as 
those of his brother. It is called ‘ Prince Serebryani,’ and a trans- 
lation of it, by Jeremiah Curtin, will soon be issued by Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 

—Mr. William Waldorf Astor, who has made his home in Lon- 
don, is writing a book descriptive of social life in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

—Mrs. Jefferson Davis is still suing to restrain Robert Belford 
and the Belford Publishing Co. from transferring to the United 
States Book Co. the rights in her memoirs of her husband, and to 
compel them to pay her royalties alleged to be due. 


—Mrs. Henry Norman (‘ The Girl in the Carpathians ’) has just 
returned with her husband from Egypt. She has been ill with 
malarial fever, but hopes soon to bring out a volume of stories. 
Mr. Norman, whose ‘ Real Japan’ has met with so much favor, is 
engaged upon a more ambitious work, for which he collected ma- 
terials during his travels in the East. 


—‘Dreams and Days’ is said to be the title of Mr. Lathrop's 
forthcoming book of verse. ‘Days and Dreams’ is the title of Mr. 
Cawein’s latest book. Here is a fine chance for confusion. 


. —Mr. Oliver Elton, B.A., Oxford, Lecturer on English Literature 
at Owens College, Manchester, will give a course of instruction to 
students of English literature and other members of Johns Hop- 
kins University thismonth, Three of the lectures will be delivered 
in Levering Hall and will be open to the public, the dates and 
subjects being Monday, April 11, ‘Elizabethan Poetry’; April 
12, ‘Christopher Marlowe’; and April 13, ‘George Chapman. 


—M. Daudet is writing a novel, the subject of which is gypsy 
caravan life. M. Zola, who has read the first few chapters, is 
quoted as saying that it is the best work Daudet has ever penned. 


—The alumni of the College of the City of New York decided 
last Saturday that it would be wise to follow the uptown move- 
ment of the other institutions of learning in New York—Columbia 
College, the University of the City of New York and the College 
for the Training of Teachers. A site in the neighborhood of 
West 110th Street will probably be selected, not far from the pro- 
posed Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 


—‘A Primer of English Verse,’ by Prof. Hiram Corson of Cor- 
nell, will be issued at once by Ginn & Co. 

—Under the title ‘Some Letters and Recollections,’ the April 
Cornhill contains a collection of letters from Robert Browning, 
Wilkie Collins, George Eliot and Barry Cornwall. Among those 
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who figure in the accompanying ‘ Recollections’ are the first Lord 
Lytton, Sir Alexander Cockburn, Sir Edwin Landseer, Lord Hough- 
ton, Nathaniel Hawthorne and Henry F. Chorley. 


—Among the announcements of Fords, Howard & Hulbert are‘A 
Book of Prayer,’ compiled from stenographic notes of Mr. Beecher’s 
yayes a revised edition of Prof. J. H. Patton’s ‘Four Hundred 

ears of American History’; and a cheaper issue of Prof. R. R. 
Raymond's ‘ Typical Tales from Shakespeare’s Plays.’ 


—A party of more than 200 men and women, consisting of 
alumni of Union College and the ladies of their families, went 
down the Bay last Saturday to welcome Prof. William Wells, who 
was returning home from a two years’ holiday abroad, following 
twenty-five years’ service at the College. The boat and the re- 
freshments were provided by Mr. John H. Starin,a Trustee of 
Union ; but the enthusiasm was due entirely to the personal pte: 
larity of ‘ Uncle Billy,’ as the Professor is affectionately called. 


—Some fifty members of the Aldine Club attended the first sub- 
scription dinner on Friday, March 25. The President, Mr. Frank 
R. Stockton, presided, and the dinner was a success in every way. 
There were no set s hes, but informal remarks were made by 
Mr. Stockton, Charles Dudley Warner, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Richard Henry Stoddard, Thomas A. Janvier, Henry T. Thomas, 
A. D. F, Randolph, William Lewis Fraser, William H. McElroy 
and Major J. B. Pond. The dinner was, in a sense, introductory 
to an exhibition of oil-paintings and water-colors, loaned by New 
York artists, and of modern cloth and leather book covers. The 
exhibition remained open till Thursday of this week, the day after 
the dinner being ladies’ day. 

—‘ The number of editions of Dickens now in print,’ says The 
Pall Mall Budget, ‘is a striking testimony to the continued popu- 
larity of the great novelist.’ In the list of Dickens’s own publishers 
(Chapman & Hall) are editions at 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., 25., 35. 6d., 55., 
and Ios. a volume respectively. 


—The Rev. Dr. Frederick A. Farley, the oldest alumnus of Har- 
vard College, died on the 24th inst.. He was pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, for nearly a quarter of a 
century, but retired almost thirty years ago, and had since lived in 
retirement in that city. Dr. Farley was born in Boston, on June 
2 1800, was sent to Harvard at fourteen, and was grauduated in 
1818. He then studied law, but after practising for a short time, 
decided to study theology, entered the cambridge Divinity School, 
and was graduated in 1828. He was a public-spirited citizen and 
spoke at-many public meetings. He was the author of ‘ Unitar- 
ianism in the United States,’ ‘ Unitarianism Defined,’ and several 
pamphlets. Dr. Farley. was married in 1830 to Miss Jane Sigour- 
ney, who died in 1890. 


—The forthcoming volume ofthe Poets and Poetry of the Cen- 
tury, edited by Alfred H. Miles and published by Hutchinson & 
Co: of London, discusses the women poets of England from Joanna 
Baillie to Mathilde Blind. Among the contributors are Dr. Gar- 
nett, Arthur Symons, Mackenzie Bell and Ashcroft Noble. 


—The Winnipeg Free Press calls attention to a very pretty inci- 
dent of literary interest. In Whittier’s poem, ‘The Red River 
Voyageur,’ there is a beautiful allusion to the ‘bells of the Roman 
mission,’ now the Archiepiscopate of St. Boniface. Archbishop 
Tache was reminded by Lieut.-Gov. Schultz that Dec. 17 was the 
84th birthday of the poet, the suggestion being made that the anni- 
versary should be greeted by a joy-peal from the tower of the Ca- 
thedral of St. Boniface. His Grace cordially concurred, and the 
graceful tribute was rendered at midnight with the last stroke of 
the clock ushering the natal day. Mr. Whittier having been in- 
formed of the incident by U. S. Consul Taylor, wrote on March 5 
to the Archbishop that he was prevented by illness from acknowl- 
edging the compliment more promptly. ‘Ihave reached an age,’ 
he said, ‘ when literary success and manifestations of popular favor 
have ceased ‘to satisfy one, upon whom the solemnity of life’s sun- 
set is resting ; but such a delicate, and beautiful tribute has deeply 
moved me. I shall never forget it.. I shall hear the Bells of St. 
Boniface sounding across the continent, and awakening a feeling 
of gratitude for thy generous act.’ 


ei New Brighton Staten Jslander contains this para- 
graph: 

The Arthur Winter Memorial Library contains autographs of the fol- 
lowing distinguished persons: Benjamin Harrison, Henry W. Long- 
fellow, Thomas Hughes (‘ Tom Brown’), Edwin Booth, George William 
Curtis, Wilkie Collins, Edmund Yates, cag | Irving, Joseph Jefferson, 
Whitelaw Reid, Colonel John Hay, John Gilbert, Helena Modjeska, 
Henry \Arthur Jones, nee Fawcett Rowe, Sidney Woollet, Ada 
Rehan, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mary Anderson, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, William Warren, Richard Grant White, Noah Brooks, Clar- 
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ence Cook, Richard Mansfield, B. L. Farjeon, William Black, Geo’ 

W. Childs, Lawrence Barrett, George W. Smalley, Richard H. - 
dard, Joseph Hatton, Laurence Hutton, Ellen Terry, J. R. G. Hassard,. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Andrew Carnegie, Brander Matthews, John 
Russell Young. With one or two exceptions, these autographs are in- 


scribed in beautiful presentation copies of books sent by the authors, or 
selected by the givers. 





The Free Parliament 


[Ad/. communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
ttun. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con ° 
ventence of reference. | 

ANSWERS 


1651.—As The Southern Literary Messenger is not in many of the- 
libraries, it might be well for ‘R. C. K.’ to state what the ‘ tone’ of 
the criticism of Tennyson was. j 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. W. J. R. 





1654.—In Lancashire, the long wagons without sides or end-rails- 
are called ‘lurries.’ They are used for carrying huge loads of ‘ grey 
cloth ’—i. ¢., bundles of calico, piled up as high as a load of hay. In 
other parts of England these wheeled platforms are called ‘trollies.’ Per- 
haps that other expressive Lancashire word, ‘ clemmed,’ used in ‘ David 
Grieve,’ is familiar as the local idiom for ‘ starved,’ famished. 


L. 
[This question is answered also by A. M. J. of Gloucester, Mass., 
who finds the word in ‘ The Encyclopedic Dictionary’; and L. M. T.. 
of New York.] 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new licat ts ack: ledged in this col: Further notice 
of any work will upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.) 


Alexander, W. D. Brief History of the Hawaiian People. Am. Book Co, 
Bottone, S. R. Guide to Electric Lighting: 75¢. Macmillan & Co.. 
Butler, N. M. Place of Comenius in the History of Education. 15c¢. 


Syracuse : C. W. Bardeen. 

Cheney, J. V. The Golden Guess. $1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Cheney, S. P. Wood Notes Wild. $2. Boston: Lee & Shepard.. 
Clifford. W. K. Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman. r & Bros. 
Crim, M. In Beaver Cove and Elsewhere. Chas. L. Webster & Co. 
Ehrich, L. R. Question of Silver. 75c. G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Facsimiles of Documents Relating to America. Vols. XI., ~— 
n 





“$25 each. 
don: B, F. Stevens. 


Fiske, J. Discovery of America. 2 vols. $4. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Flammarion, C. Lumen. 


oc. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Gatschet, A. S. Klamath fodiens of Southwestern Oregon. 


Washington: Bureau of Ethnology.. 
Goldoni, C. Comedies. Edited by H. Zimmern. 785. 

niceee ie A. C. McClurg & Co. 
ila. 


Griffith, C. Corinthia Marazion. soc. : J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Guiney, L.L. Monsieur Henri. Harper & Bros. 
Handbook Illustrated Dictionary. 75. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Herkomer, H. Etching and Mezzotint Engraving. $16. Macmillan & Co: 
Hilliard, H. W. Politics and Pen-Pictures. $3. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Holland, H.S. Sermons. $1. Thos. Whittaker. 
Howells, W. D. The Quality of Me:cy. $r.50. Harper & Bros. 
Hughes, N. C. Genesis and Geology. soc. a Pott & Co. 

. Brandus & Co. 


Indianapolis : Bowen-Merrill Co, 
W. D. Rowland, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Robt, Bonner’s Sons- 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.75. Thos. Whittaker. 
Cassell Pub. Co. 

——— a 
mgmans, Green On 
Cassell Pub. Co. 

Boston : Roberts Bros.. 


net Controversy. 5c. 
_. G. W. Rank of Charles Osborn. 
ppey, S. A Modern Martyr. 
Larcom, L. The Unseen Friend. $1. 
Libbey, L. J. Florabel’s Lover. " 
Liddon, H. P. Sermons on Some Words of Christ. $2. 
Magee, W.C. Growth in Grace. Ed. by C. S. Magee. 
Mallock. W. H. A Human Document, soc. 
Meredith, G. Modern Love. $1.50. 
Meredith,O. Marah. $r.50. 
Morley, H. English Writers. $1.50. 
Morris, W. Poems by the Way. $1.25. 
Needell, J. H. Story of Philip Methuen. D. Appleton & Co. 
Nicol, M. E. Three Hundred and Sixty-six Dinners. $1.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons- 
Nisbet, C., and Lemon, D. Everybody’s Writing-Desk Book. Ed. by J. Baldwin. 


Harper & Bros. 
Novalis, Thoughts of. Ed. and Trans. by M. J. Hope. 7s¢. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Parker, T._ West Roxbury Sermons. §$:. 


Boston : Roberts Bros.- 
Phillpots, E. Folly and Fresh Air. 
Political Pamphlets. Ed. by G. Saintsbury. $:. 


Macmillan & Co. 
Schuyler, M. American Architecture. Harper & Bros. 
Shakespeare, W. The Tempest. Ed. by H. H. Furness. $4. 

. so tae ae Phila.: J. B, Lise Co. 

ilsby, M. R. utes to Shakespeare. arper TOs. 

Simpson, A. R. Visions. oc. James Pott & Co. 
Smith, F,H. A Day at Laguerre’s, and Other Days. $1.25. at 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Stories from English History for Young Americans. Harper & Bros. 

Tincker, M.A. San Salvador. $1.2 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Twain, M.(S. G. Clemens). Merry Tales. 75c- 


Chas. L. Webster & Co- 
Wee C. Mary the Mother of Jesus. 5c. 


Thos. Whittaker. 
ood, H. God’s I ein Man. $x. Boston : Lee & Sh * 
Yechton, B. Christine’s Inspiration. 6oc. James Pott & Co. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


The History of the 


Nineteenth Army 
Corps. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NINETEENTH 
ARMY CORPS. By RicHArD B.Irwi, for- 
merly Lieutenant-Colonel of Volunteers and 
Assistant Adjutant-General of the Corps 
and of the Department of the Gulf. Large 
8vo, gilt top, with twenty maps and plans, 
$4.50. 

“* Tf hitherto less known and thus less con- 
sidered than the proud record of those great 
corps of the Armies of the Potomac, of the 
Tennessee, and of the Cumberland, on whom in 
the fortuue of war fell the heat and burthen of 
so many pitched battles, yet the story of the 
Nineteenth Army Corps is one whose simple 
facts suffice for all that need be told or claimed 
of valor, of achievement, of sacrifice, or of 
patient endurance.” — Extract from Intro- 


The English Lan- 


guage and English 


Grammar. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND ENG. 
LISH GRAMMAR. An Historical Study of 
the Sources, Development and Analogies of 
the Language, and of the Principles covering 
its usages. Illustrated by Copious Examples 
by Writers of all Periods. By SAMUEL RAm- 
SEY. 8vo, $3.00. 

In this work the modern doctrine of evolu- 
tion is applied to language as a whole, to the 
English language as a particularexample. The 
history of the language is here exhibited so far 
as is necessary to understand the growth of its 
lexical elements and the decay of its aes 
matical forms, The work will of es 
value to teachers and to readers who — 
intelligent interest in the most forcible pee 
widespread of human tongues. They will find 
the phenomena of their daily speech here illus- 
trated by prolific principles, oc not by barren 
mechanical rules. 


Odes and Epodes of 


Horace. 

ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 
VERSE; INTRODUCTION AND 
NOTES. By Rev. Joun B. Hacug, Ph.D. 
4to, $1.75. 

The Latin text is given in parallel columns 
with the English version. 


Cranford. 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. GASKELL. (No. 
XXVII. in the Knickerbocker Nuggets Se- 
ries.) 32mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Money, Silver and 


Finance. 


MONEY, SILVER AND FINANCE. (No. 
LXIX. in Questions of the DaySeries.) By 
J. Howarp CowPErTHWAIT. $1.25. 
** Favorably received — many of the lead- 
ing journals of the United States.” 
*,* Volume II., No. 1, ‘* Notes on New 
Books, ” a quarterly bulletin, sent regularly on 
application. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
HAVE NOW READY: 
A New Poerticat Work BY THE LATE 


EARL oF LYTTON. 


MARAH. 


OWEN MEREDITH. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt top, $1.50. 


*,* These poems, written in leisure hours during the 
past and previous years, were already in proof at the 
time of the author’s death, and he was 2 entagied a 
the last few weeks of his life in revising them, 


While each of the poems is com: wi 4 in itself, seers are 
so arranged as to form a connected whole, and are meant 
to be read Ba sm ty The author’s intention was 
to represen & promzesst e stages of feeling, and, in accord- 
ance with this design, he divided the book into four 
ene each with ae ae oy = creas inthe P 

ere was a poem nally inclu n the arst part 
which he did not think enough. 
his mind to omit. The last days of his tite. = a eas 
as if in age in the nag ee of another, to 
place. This was never finished, but I give the 
ment at the end of the volume, as I found it by his 
side, with the ink hardly dry on the paper. —Extract 
Srom Preface. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth St., N. Y. 





LARGE-PAPER EDITION OF 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 


From the Discovery of the Continent to the 
Establishment of the Constitution in 1789. 
Edition de Luxe, on large paper, limited to 
one hundred sets, numbered. Complete in 
6 volumes, with a portrait of the author. 
8vo. $50.00. 

It would be omgeeinees to dwell upon the rank of 
the late mcroft as a historian, or to cite any 
the commendations bestowed for so many years upon 
his Hin i 7 were — ona ited se 
of this at a appreciat 

by those who desire to possess the finest edition, and by 
who will wish to use e-pa volumes for 

extra illustration. Collectors of Americana are aware 
of the opportunities offered by such an edition for the 


use of portraits and old prints relating to American 
history. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by 
mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. Appleton & Co., 


1, 3 & 5 Bond St, - New York. 


AMERICANA. 


I am issuing a series of priced catalogues of 
books covering this field of historical literature, 
in which unusual interest is now awakened by 
the near approach of the World’s Fair. 

Subjects comprised are: Discovery of 
America ; Columbus; Early Exploration and 
Travel; Arctic Voyages; the Revolution; Civil 
War; Slavery; Town and State Histories; In- 
dians; Quakers; Mormons; Canada; Mexico; 
California; South America and the West In- 
dies; Rare Old Ma s; Broadsides; Imprints; 
Bibliography; and ernment Publications; 
also First Editions and Standard Sets of 
American Authors. 


The series sent for postage, 10 cents. 


William Evarts Benjamin, 


751 Broapwav, New York. 





Lchaustion 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


—/\ wonderful remedy, of the high- 
est value in mental and nervous ex- 
haustion. 

Overworked men and women, the 
nervous, weak and debilitated, will 
find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
agreeable, grateful and harmless 
stimulant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 

Dr. Epwin F. Voss, Portland, Me., says : 

“I have used it in my own case when suffering from 
nervous exhaustion, with tifying results. have 
prescribed it for many of P aapaem oa. forms | of nervous 
Rebility, and it has never failed to do good.” 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word “* Horsford’s” is on 
the lab-}. Al sthers ue spurious. Never sold in bulk, 
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MADE BY THE 


DUTCH 


GOG0AS *7:. 


are ‘Treated with Carbonate of Soda, Magnesia, 
Potash or Bicarbonate of Soda.” 





The use of chemicals can be readily 
detected by the peculiar odor from newly 
opened packages, and also from a glass 
of water in which a small quantity of 
chemically treated cocoa has been placed 
and allowed to remain for several days. 

For more than One Hundred Years 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. 
have made their Cocoa Preparations 
ABSOLUTELY PURE, using NO 
Patent Process, Alkalies, or Dyes. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


BANK AND 
OFFICE 
FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass Work. 












A. H. Andrews & Co, 
ats Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 


Andrews Manufacturing Co. 
76 FirtH Avenug, N. Y. 


WORST CASES CURED 
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CHERMERHORN’S Tracuars’ ” een Lakewood, New Jersey. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
a S es ee Li pee sa A thorough und: attractive ‘Schon 


A Weekly Review of Litera- 
ture and the Arts. 
TEN CENTS ACOPY. $3 A YEAR. 
BACK numbers six to twelve months old, 15 


cents; over one year old, 25 cents. 





PosTPAip to any part of the United States or 
Canada. To foreign countries included in 
the Postal Union, $3.50 a year. 


NEw SuBSCRIPTIONS may begin at any time 
during the year. 


PAYMENT, when sent by mail, should be made 
in money-orders, bank checks, drafts, or 
registered letters. Money sent in unregis- 
tered letters will be at the risk of the sen- 
ders. 


THE Date at the right of your name on the 
address label shows to what issue your sub- 
scription is paid. The change of this num- 
ber to that of a later issue is your receipt 
for remitttance. 


SuBSCRIBERS wishing their paper discontinued 
will please give the publishers timely notifi- 
cation in writing. 

In ORDERING CHANGE OF ADDRESS, or dis- 
continuance, always give the name of the 
post-office to which your paper is sent. 

SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED to send the names 


of friends to whom they desire specimen 
copies to be sent. 


TRADE ORDERS should besent tothe American 
News Company, New York. 





Special Offer to Old Subscribers 


One oe ng with one sew subscriber, in one 
SON is Birvnavehenns 1c Miigssercecnssne $s 00 


One subscription with two #ew subscribers, in one 
SERRE OS ee eee 7 50 


One a with — mew subscribers, >. 
one remittance.....;.. 


One subscription with nine sew subscribers, in 
one remittance 


No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 


The Critic Clubbing List. 


To accommodate subscribers who desire to obtain two 
or more periodicals through one agency and at reduced 
rates we will, uptil further notice, receive orders for 
Tue Critic and other reputable periodicals at reduced 
prices, which will be furnished on application. 


Terms for Advertising. 


(14 dimes to the inck—140 lines to the column.) 
Unsrecirizp Paczs. Specirtep Pacgs. 
20¢. per agate line each in- | 24c. per agate line each in, 
sertion. sertion. 
Ten per cent. discount on yearly contracts for 1000 lines, 
[wenty per cent. discount on yearly contracts for 9500 


THE CRITIC COMPANY. 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 








CONNECTICUT. 





Hartford, Connecticut. 


y* yy Flagg a gl For Girls. 
500 to $600. Ev advant: 
tudy ph health. “Het SARA 


Terms, 
for Culture, 

e » Suru, Prin- 

ci 





Lyme, Connecticut. 
LACK HALL scuets... A and — 
atory school for boys; nen re ces fi; 
parents and from members of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Sorcaysly #1 Principal. 





Norwalk, Connecticut. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. Forty-four miles 
from New York. A Home School for Girls and 
Young Ladies, Number of omy _—_ 
age to twenty-four. Racist afoosmge Music, 
and the Languages. Pleasant 
ds. Healthful location. Gas attention to 
= ~ hag Manners. ‘Terms moderate. Send for 





Simsbury, Connecticut. 
AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNGLADIES. 
— accessible, — healthful. Col- 
lege pre — an special 
8° Adddress, Rav. J. B. MacLEAN, 





r rst. 
TAMES W. MOREY. Principal. 








NEW YORK. 





Albany, New York. 


T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY, N. Y. Under 
the direction of Bishop Doane. 22d year. Fulk 
courses of study from Kindergarten through 

Harvard Course for Women. 36 instructors. Tui- 


tion $400 a year. For catalogue, address St. AGNES 
ScHooL. 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. A refined Christian Home. 
New Building with modern im ements. Session 
begins Sept. 16, 1891. Send for e. 


E. S. Frispexz, D.D., President. 


New York City, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts.. 
“HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Now at Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, will re- 


open after Easter at Riversipe Drive, 8sth 
and 86th Streets, New York. 








Newburgh, New York. 


HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRL The twenty-sixth year will begin 
September 26th, 189. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 





Boston, Massachusetts. 


lace, B 
SCHOOL OF pane Man 3 "Spent Oct eacon St. 
EXPRESSION. 4! il kinds of V od Literary 


Send for ee Home Study Circular and an- 
nouncement of the PROVINCE OF EXPRESSION. 


New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Open 
Oct. rst. P tion for the Columbia and the- 
Harvard examinations, and all Colleges for wom- 
en, ne Ray and practice in Tilnesee — 
nastics. 1s A. BanGs and Mary B. Wuiron, A. 


New York City. 4 East 58th St. 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,, 
1 Facing Central Park. Re-opens . 











Concord, Massachusetts. 


ONCORD HOME SCHOOL. 25 boys prepared 

for college, scientific school or business. All the 

advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Bu‘ldings eat and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. James 
S. GarRLanp,. Master. 





Worcester, Massachusetts. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE HOME 
SCHOOL for Boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for 


Harvard, etc. Send for Catalogue. 


New York City, 242 West Seventy-fourth St. 
OLLEGIATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Classi- 
cal and Business Courses. Pr mary Department. 
Preparation for all colleges for men and women. 
L. C. Mycatr, A.M, 

242 West Seventy-fourth Street. 








Pine Plains, New York. 


EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, PINE 
Plairs, N. Y. Healthful, homelike, select, 
thorough. Term: moderate. For ticu! 


address, Rev. A. Mattice, A.M., Princi 








Springfield, Massachusetts. 


SHBY HALL.—School for Young Ladies. Com- 
plete College Preparatory course. Advanced 
courses in wey and Literature. Winter term 

begins January +. iss DIXON, B.A. (Wellesley), 
Miss LILIAN DIXON, Principals. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Hanover, New Hampshire. 


HANDLER Scnoot or Scigznce AND THE ARTs. 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or 
Prof. E. R. RuGGiss. 


OHIO. 





Columbus, Ohio: 151 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
ScHoot pon Younc Lapigs. Special advan- 
tages in Language, Literature, Music, Art, Ora- 
tory, Physical and Culture. Fall term begins 
Sept. 24, 1891. 


Cincinnati, Ohio: Lawrence and Third Sts. 
B i Howe ax D ENGLISH AND CLASSI 





caL Home anv Day ScHooL For YounG Lantes. 
or h annual , address G. 
BARTHOLOMEW, Ph.D. 














NEW JERSEY. 





Blairstown, New Jersey. 
LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. BOTH 
B Sexes. John I. Blair Foundation. English, 
Latin, Greek, French, German, Music, Drawing. 
Painting, and Physical Culture. New Building, large 
endowment, low rates. J. H. Suumaxker, Prin 





Bridgeton, New Jersey 
S ese ANSTITU TE. : 
ns it. 2 1891 th sexes. Prepares for 
lg College, Teaching, or Business. French, 
a a Art, Military Drill. H. K. TRASK, 


aed year be- 





Freehold, New Jersey. 

HE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 
to Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar, on certificate. 
Graduates from the Courpe. 

tory Class, Art, and Music. Home care. Miss Eunice 
D. Sewa t., Principal. 





Hoboken, New Jersey. 


TEVENS SceOet. THE ACADEMIC DE- 
S pee Stevens Institute of Technol: 


Ped Medicine. i Sodaensitucs a ke 


NT AD eS NN 





Woodstock, Illinois. 


ODD SEMINARY. HOME SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS from 8 to 16 years of age. 43d = A 
department of manual training. Send for cir- 





Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home ScHoot ror Twenty Girts. Under the 
charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 

Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in. 

- years. Terms, $300a year. Address Mme. H. 

LERC. 





Asheville, North Carolina. 


INGHAM SCHOOL FOR my (Established 

in 1793.) ae Sard October 

a” 1891, LE, a Address, 
May. R. Bincuam, Supt., Asheville, N. C. 


Mt. Carroll. Iil. 


T. CARROLL SEMINARY AND SON 
M SERVATORY OF MUSIC. “ Oreads” 








Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Regular Winter course 


Send for catalogue, and D. See. 
Cal AVID 
M.D., Dean. % 
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A NEW BOOK IN THE BERCY SERIES. 


LE FRANCAIS PRATIQUE. 


By Pau. Bercy, B.L., L.D. 


12mo, Cloth, 196 Pages, $1.00. 


This volume will help beginners to acquire a rapid knowledge of the French language, and will enable teachers 
to lighten their work by using it as a first book for the instruction of pupils who do not care to devote much time 
to a thorough study of French, yet are anxious to understand and comprehend when travelling abroad. 


OTHER BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


LIVRE DES ENFANTS. t2mo, cloth, 100 pages...........ccseccscseccecccceeees 50 cents 
LE SECOND LIVRE DES ENFANTS, 12mo, cloth, 148 pages... .........- «+0075 cents 
LE LANGUE FRANCAIS ew Part). r12mo, cloth, 292 pages..........+++ oo sG1.25 
LE LANGUE FRANCAIS (Second Part). 12mo, cloth, 280 pages...........+.++. $1.25 


(a8 These books are simple, easy, and progressive works for the study of the French in the 


Natural Method. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS {?%cr'¥tencn Bons} 851-853 6th AVE., N. Y. 





The Sauveur 
Summer College of Languages 


(Removed from Amherst, Mass., and Burlington, 
Vt, to Exeter, N. H.) 


Seventeenth Session: July 11th to August 19th. 


For board and rooms address Miss F. FAULHABER, 
Exeter, N. H.; for information, programme of the 
School and circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Works, address. 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Copiey Sr., Roxsury, Mass. 


Fust Published. 
INTERNATIONAL LisrarRy No. 25. 


THE HOUSEHOLD IDOL. 


By Marie Bernnarp, author of “ The Rector of St. 
uke’s.”* 1 vol., r2mo, 3¢ Rox, $1.25; paper, 75 
cents. 
A charming sonape Be life among the highest circles 
of society. The characters are drawn with singular 
clearness and fidelity, especially the character of the 
heroine, the beauty and belle of all Hamburg, idol- 
ized by parents and friends, is particularly attractive. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 B’way, N. Y. 


LE FRANCAIS. 


French Monthly Magazine. An invaluable help to 
French students and teachers. Free sample . Ad- 
dress BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Sq.. New York. 


New York City, 308 West soth Street. 


AVAGE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN- 
STITUTE L’T’D. Gymnasium classes for 
Ladies, Children, Boys and Men under constant 
Medical Supervision. Private instruction a specialty. 
Send for circular. Dr. Watson L. Savace. 3 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENT'’S FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. 1o ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 

















1? you want back numbers of any Magazine or Re- 
view, write to H. WILLIAMS, 195 West 10TH 
Sraset,N.Y ST. NICHOLAS a ty. 


A..S. CLARK, Bookseller, 34 





noe Toe. Ba 2 
STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 


Orders for new or old books promptly attended to. 
Books purchased for cash. Catalogues issued. 
E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘New York College for the 
Training of Teachers, 
9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


A Professional School for the equipment of 
College Graduates and others who combine 
ability, scholarship, and practical power. In- 
formation furnished on application. 
WALTER L, HERVEY, Acting President. 


AUTHORS.—The skilled revision, the com t 
and unbiassed criticism of prose and verse ore the ape 


R E 
C. D. Warner, E. C. 
man. 1880. Unique in position and success. 
Address Dr. T M. Coan, 20 W. rath St., N. Y. 














a een te ES iy LRT TENE TE EE aesbieininess 


Should be read by every Harvard m:n and by every 
college graduate and student, as well as by every 
lover of satire refined yet slashing. 


* Excoriatingly witty.” 


The Two Philosophers: 


A QUAINT, SAD COMEDY. 
Shows the ‘‘temper in which philosophers dispute.” 
Price, 50 Cents. 


Mailed, postage id, to any address on receipt of 
price, by the P. coe 


J.G. CuppLes Company, Boston. 


Rhododendrons 


of American-grown hardy sorts. 


Japanese Maples 


And other Rare Plants. 


Parsons & Sons Co., 


LIMITED. 


Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 











Simplicity of Mechanism, 
Durability of Construction, 
Ease of Manipulation, 


are conceded to be the 
characteristics which 
enable the 


EMINGTON 





Standard 
Typewriter 


to keep so far ahead of 
all competitors. 


Wychof, Seamans & Benedct, 
327 BroapwAy, New York. 
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‘* A tardy attempt to deal honestly by one to 
whom first and honorable treatment has been. so 
long denied.” — Prof, CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


THE AUTHORIZED 


BRANTWOOD EDITION 


OF 


RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


Now Ready in Twenty Volumes. 


The only edition published in this country with his. 
consent, and from the sale of which he derives a profit. 
Each volume of his prose works contains a special intro- 
duction written by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Har- 
vard College, while the two volumes of poems, now for 
the first time published, arranged in chronological or- 
der, are carefully edited, with critical and biographical. 
notes by his secretary, W. G. Collingwood, M.A. 

“It is a long delayed but highly appreciated compli- 
ment to America, that Mr. Ruskin has at length per~ 
mitted his i bl dmi here ‘to follow his 
thought in an ‘authorized’ edition of works lo 
since classic and perennially fresh. . . . Agem an 
a charm of print and leaf.” — The Critic, N. Y. 

‘* The type is of good size, the paper opaque. In sim- 
ple a my this new edition deserves, indeed, to be * ap-. 
proved by him,’ and, with the aid of Professor Nor- 
ton’s introductions, it will undoubtedly d itself 
to the taste, as well as to the i of Ameri 
disciples of the great art critic who has taught our genera- 
jon so sound a gospel.”— The Literary World, Boston" 


The price of the unillustrated volumes is. 
$1.50 each, and the volumes with the full- 
page illustrations, $2.75 each. A descriptive- 


circular mailed free to any address, by the pub- 
lishers. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO... 


PUBLISHERS. 











52 and 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK, 








CELEBRATED HATS, 
—AND— 
LADIES’ ROUND HATS AND BONNETS AND- 
THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. 


178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, between 22d and 23d Streets, 
and 18: Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, 


NEW YORK. 
Palmer House, Chicago. 914 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Ge AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
Gold Medal Awarded, Paris Exposition, 1889. 





Boston, U. S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 


Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church,. 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - Propriztors. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


DRY GOODS. 





“ The weary brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food.’’—HERBERT SPENCER. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


The vital principle of animal and vegetable life isolated from the ox brain and wheat 


germ 


The loss of memory, the tired and exhausted feeling, the 


dull unrefreshed sleep, or nervous sleeplessness, brain weariness, 
depressed vitality, are simply the brain and nervous system call- 
ing for their necessary food. In this condition the Vitalized 
Phosphites give great relief. It restores the true protagon, the 
brain phosphoid, increases brain and nerve power by specially 


feeding the nerve centres. 


For thirty years endorsed by leading physicians, and the 
world’s best brain workers. Formulaon the label. Pamphlet 
free to those who write for it. Druggists or by mail $1.00 


It reinvigorates brain and body. 


F. Crosby Co. 


56 West 25TH St., N. Y. 








OLD AND RARE BOOKS, 


FINE ART. 





CHEAPEST 
BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Atagreat Reduction from Publishers’ Prices 
Postal Card, Book you may 
aan ei Napa 7 rderh mail. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS., 


8: CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


Choice and Rare Books. 


C. J. Price, 100g Walnut St., Philadelphia, invites 
attention of book buyers to collection of Rare 
ne * First Editions of 





&c. A new 
sent to any on app 





Send 2-cent Stamp for 


NEW CATALOGUE 


OF 


AMERICAN LITERARY 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


28: West o3xp Strest, 


New York Crry. 


EASTER. 


An original etching by Mrs. Epirn Lorinc Ger 
CHELL, representing some verses by the Right Rev- 
Phillips Brooks, D.D., and surro by a spray of 
Easter lillies, and the viereomegne satvaten to thestudy, 
through the Cloister of Trinity Church, Bosten. Size 
witheut in 4x 7% inches; signed proofs on Hol- 
land paper, $1.50 ; unsigned proofs, $z.00. Forwarded 
by mail on receipt of price. 


Frep’k Keprer & Co., 
20 East 16th St.,. - NEW YORK 








Sun Painting. 


The question where to go in order to obtain 
a good photograph is not a momentous one 
when it is known that the Studio of Pach Bros., 
the Artistic Photographers, who have won 
golden opinions for their skill, is located at 
935 way, corner 22d St. Their instan- 
— ae hs of ere a unexcelled. 

roups of families and fri a specialty. 
Pach Bros. point with pride to their selection 


as class photographers by the leading colleges 
of the country. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 








To Publishers or Patrons. 


Astruggling author, whose penwork has won 
general approval for its brightness and force, 
wishes to hear from someone who will, on 
strictly business terms, back him up, to a 
moderate extent, to enable him to devote his 
whole time for the next six months to certain 
work of assured success. Fullest investigation 
invited. Mere speculators need not trouble to 
write. Address, SCRIBLERUS, the CRITIC 
Office, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 





‘ TIFFANY - GLASS - AND - DECORATING: COMPANY - 


*FURNISHERS’&’*GLASS*WORKERS:DOMESTIC’&* ECCLESIASTICAL’ 


‘DECORATIONS 


MEMORIALS’ 


"333 TO 341° FOURTH‘AVENUE'NEW ‘YORK’ 


N.B.—WE WILL ESTEEM THE MENTION OF THIS PAPER A FAVOR, 





A rnold, 
C onstable & Co. 


Robes et Manteaux 
Paris and London Styles. 
Street and Carriage Costumes, 
RECEPTION DRESSES, 
TRAVELING SUITS, 


RIDING HABITS, 
SPRING NOVELTIES. 


Wraps, Jackets and Mantles. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 








THE 
New YorK CENTRAL 


Styled by the Press of Twe 
Continents, 


‘* AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD 


All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 


Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tailors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 


All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Top Coats, 
Riding Habits, etc. 

THEATRE. 


D4L"’s TORATES - o's Post Comedy: 
en s '. 
Tennyson's ("19H Fo: ” 
TENNYSON’S |Music ~ 3 Six Arruur SuLtivan. 
Miss 
FORESTERS. jas 
FORESTERS. 























